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Mr. MELvILL, to Mr. FREDERICK. 
Dear Charles, 


D O you remember the bett I made with Me- 


nill on taking a walk of half an hour, in 


ſearch of an honeſt man and a virtuous woman 
The other day we made an excurſion, by way of 


trial, half in joke, which turned out more ſucceſs- 
fully than we could have expected, and proved ſo 
extremely intereſting, that I ſhall, without further 
- preface, give you the adventure. = Joes . 
At Charing-Croſs, Menill wanted me to tu 
down by Whitehall, and take atrip to St. Stephen's; 
but I poſitively inſiſted on the folly of going to 
that quarter in purſuit of virtue. So we kept 
ſtrait on to Pall-Mall, and had not taken many 
ſteps in that ſtreet, before we came over-againſt 
the hotel. In the paſſage of that houſe I remarked 
ST > A 2 | a young 


— 


be” THE HISTORY, QF 
| a young lady, whoſe figure had ſomething ſtrik- 
FIR Wh a face, TT in ſpite o tears, 
for ſhe, was in viſible diſtreſs, and without any 
pPerſon near her. Menill (ſaid I) here is an 
7 object worth purſuing—by Heaven, that coun- 
tc tenance cannot lye!?” And immediately turning 
into the houſe,** Madam, you are in diſtreſs, can 
« I aſſiſt you? 3 E 

I am in diſtreſs God knows! but? 

& For Heaven's ſake ſpeak,, Madam —What 
<< is the matter? upon my honour, I am grięved 
& to ſee you weep.” 5 8 . 

6 1 know not what to do- could you ſhew me 
„ the way to ſome houſe, at a diſtance from 
& this!” 
n I his e, 52 a | 
F It immediately ſtruck me, that ſhe might per- 
4 haps be juſt come to town, and. afraid ef ſome 
3 Purſuit or accident. I therefore beckoned ſome 
B Chairmen, put her into a chair, and ordered them 
| to follow me directly to my houſe in Jermyn- 
Street. Menill I diſmiſſed— “ This (ſaid I to 
*“ him) may prove an odd adventure, and you 
& might ſpoil the whole; call on me in the even- 
“ ing.” He took the hint, and left me. . 
As ſoon as the incognita was ſeated in my 
dining room, ſhe burſt into a flood of tears; nor 
could any thing I ſaid to her for ſome time ſtop 
her weeping—ſhe moved me with pity. I ſhould 
not forget to tell you, that her face, even in tears, 
had ſuch a ſweetneſs in it, that I was almoſt cap- 
tivated with it; and yet thou well knoweſt that I 
am by no means a compleat whimperer. I ad- 
_ dreſſed her ſeveral times, to which ſhe returned 
no anſwer, 5 „ 
Doubtleſs, madam, you are alarmed at find- 
ing yourſelf in the houſe of an utter ſtranger, 
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6 come?“ 


% crave your name, madam ??? 
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2nd with one who cannot perſuade you to un- 


4 ravel the particulars of your ſituation. Believe 


* me, 1 ſincerely pity you from my ſoul I do 
« depend upon the moſt ſacred honour, and, if 
© neceſlary, the ftriQteſt ſecrecy.” | 
„am the moſt miſerable creature in the 
"ww— ir... 

« What is it that has made you ſo?” 

« My tale, fir, is a ſad one, and I have not 
te time to tell it; beſides, where am 1? Whither 
© am I to go? Mercy on me, what a ſituation !“ 

&« For God's fake, madam, calm your grief, 


, and condeſcend to make me acquainted with 


« your condition, that I may know how to ſerve 
& you.” "7 | 


«« I can only tell you, fir, that I am this mo- 


© ment come to town that I have fled from my 
«& father's houſe in the country—that I was going 
* to the hotel, but ſtruck with I know not what 


. tremour at the entrance, from the impropriety 
of my conduct, I was almoſt loſt in a cruel re- 


« yerie when you ſaw me.“ 


« May I aſk your madam, an what account 


« you left your father, and from whence you are 

«© This, fir, was to have been my wedding day 
% with a man I have every reaſon in the world to 
« deteſt, My father was inexorable, and I found 
& that I ſhould either be forced to marry the man 
% hated, or elſe muſt quit his houſe.” 

<< You certainly acted with becoming ſpirit and 
& prudence, to take time to reconcile yourſelf 
* with your father, and at the ſame time eſcape a 
« match. fo extremely diſagreeable to you. May 


* 


My name, fir, is Benſon; my father lives in 
« Suſſex; where he has a conſiderable eſtate. 
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The ſon of à neighbouring gentleman of for- 
„tune, with whom he is in the cloſeſt intimacy, 
articularly in all their rural ſports, is the per- 
ſon he pitched upon for my huſband. He forced 
me to receive his viſits, which from the firſt 1 
% abhorred, as his character made him contemp- 
6 tible. He is a fox-hunter, avaricious to an ex- 
* treme, and of brutal manners; I did and ſaid 
every thing to break off the deſign, but my 
efforts were without effect. Mr. Süngſby, for 
« that is his name, would perſiſt in paying his 
* addreſſes, though he found himſelf diſagreeable 
“ to me. This continued for ſome time, during 
< which my father thought he had indulged. me 
enough, and inſiſted poſitively on my marry- 
«© ing, and went ſo far as even to name the wed- 
„ ding day; by which I found myfel obliged ei- 
<< ther to tomply, or take the raſh ſtep which 1 
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eee done. Mr. Slingiby's motive for ad- 


Kd. reſſing me, was neither affection for me, or 
„ friendſhip for my father, but covetouſneſs, in- 
c creaſed by my father's declaration that he would 
e add five thouſand pounds to the five which [ 
ic have at my own diſpoſal? ? 
„ Your conduct, madam, will not admit of 
* blame; you certainly acted wiſely; nor is it 
4 to be doubted but your father, unleſs he is loſt 
% to every ſentiment of humanity, will be recon- 
* ciled to you, and be convinced of his impru- 
„ ie nip ke Fans 2 8 
„Never, ſir,— I know him too well, and 
c ſhould not have taken ſuch a terrible reſolution, 
if any thing Jeſs than marriage with a man 1 
deſpiſed, had not neceitied me to it. My 
“ father .is. paſſionate to exceſs, and has ſuch an 
et idea of the duty of children towards their pa- 
rents, that I am very confident I have at's m 
Wo ET. oo 5 "oF 


4 he a brute indeed, to thin 
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6 for ever. But, ſir, what can J do with myſelf? 


& —Whither am I to go? I cannot ſtay in Lon- 
& don, unleſs I am quite a recluſe; for I ſhall be 
6“ diſcovered by ſome of our neighbours in three 
ec days time, and my father, who is furious in his 
cc paſſion, will purſue me, and, I doubt not, bring 
6c on that vile match again.” b 
C Pray, madam, make yourſelf perfectly eaſy 
c on that head; command this houſe as your 
ee own—and conſider it as your aſylum.” 
« Excuſe me, fir,—you are extremely gene- 
ec r6us—but—it is impoſſible, ſir. ? 
T underſtand your ſcruples, madam, but can 
4 remove them in a moment; my filter keeps 
4 my houſe, ſhe is out at preſent, but will be at 
ce home by dinner, and, I am ſure, will do every 
„ thing in her power to make you as eaſy as po- 
c fble © | 1 | f 
„„ You are infinitely obliging, ſir, but I am 
6 quite aſhamed to think of taking ſo much 
liberty; could yon not hire me lodgings, 
ec which would prevent your having further trou- 
ce ble with ſo unfortunate a perſon as I am?? 
Name not any ſuch —_— madam: I ſhould 
any thing a trouble 
c that would ſerve ſuch a lady as you in ſo much 


= 


6 diſtreſs.” | 


Ar youl—do you mind that, Frederick? And 


-upon my credit, it was well put in ; for my heart 
was too much intereſted to part with her ſo eaſily, 
her tears being dried, and her head dreſs not ſo 


much mufflèd up but I could more eaſily examine 


her ſhape, air, & c. She is not a beauty, but ten 
times more pleaſing: you look at her ſometime 


before you know whether the is handiome or not, 
being neither pretty nor plain; but ſhe ſoon con- 


vinces you, by the moſt inſinuating charms, 2 
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ſhe was made for love. Her perſon ie under the 
ccmmon ſize, elegant as poſſible, her grace, air, 
and manner touching, as the French ſay; her cyes 
have every expreſſion that fancy coulc give, they 
are thoſe of a languiſhing or a ſprighily beauty, 
with a ſomething in them that ſpeaks immediately 
to the heart. Her complexion as fine as poſlible ; 
the reſt of her features have nothirg in them, but 
as accompanyments of her expreſſion ; for there is 
not a motion of her body, or a turn of her eye, 
but what is full of expreſſion. | 
Now. Frederick, this is an honeſt deſcription; 
do not imagine that I am guilty of the folly of 
falling in love at firſt fight; beſides, I am ſtrong- 
Lf ly poſſeſſed of the notion that this fair one has told 
mie but half the truth; fer I think ſhe would not 
1 have marched off with quite ſo much reſolution, 
had there not been a man ſhe loved, as well as, 
dne whom ſhelated; and yet it is a ſtrange thing, 
jf that be the caſe, that ſhe: did not put herſelf at 
once under his protection: In ſhort, I know not 
what to think of it; but I know fhe ſhall never 
decome food for a fox-hunter. „„ 
Upon my ſiſter's return J introduced her, men- 
tioning to her the circuniſtances of the lady's diſ- 
treſs: Fanny, you know, is a mild, good-natured 
girl, whom one can do as we pleaſe with, and 
who never gives herſelf the trouble of ſaying, 
hy do you do ſo ? ſhe received Miſs Benſon ve- 
ry cordially ; and I can perceive from the counte- 
nance of the fair ſtranger how well ſhe is pleaſed 
with meeting with a good-natured, humane pro- 
tector of her own fex. After dinner, a glais or 
two of wine ſomewhat raiſed her ſpirits, and ſhe 
became rather more communicative; I wanted to 
find if ſhe had not taken this ſtep from an affeEti- 
on for ſome happy country ſquire unknown to her 
x | Tt | | | father, 
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JULIA BENSON 9 
father, but ſhe kept me at arm's length in that 
point, not taking any of my hints, and indulging 
no curioſity of that fort; but ſhe entered à little 
more particularly into her own hiſtory, and as ſhe 
may be in future a conſiderable perſonage in the 


drama of my letters, I ſhall inſert. ſome circum- _ 


ſtances that will give you a better idea of her ſitu- 


ation. Sore J 3 | 
Her father is a man of a good eſtate in Suſſex, 


on which he lives the whole year, never thinking 
of viſiting London; but is, on the contrary, bu- 


fied in rural ſports, particularly hunting, ſnoo- 
ting, and farming, which he likewiſe makes one; 
he has very little idea of the world, but has much 
of that ignorant integrity and: ſtrange ſort of ho- 
neſty, which diſgraces the virtues, though they 
add to their number; in a word, a man of no re- 
finement. Her mother died when ſhe was very 
young; ſhe was educated chiefly. by an uncle and 
aunt, people of the world, who ſpent much of 
their time at London; this uncle at his death left 
her the five thouſand pounds, but much more than 
balanced it by her having no other houſe to dwell 
in but her father's, for her aunt within a year af- 
ter her huſband's death married again. Upon her 
return to ſettle in Suſfex ſhe was rather melancho- 
ly, and did not bear fo well with the ruſticity of 
every thing about her, as when it was only a ſhort 
ſummer's jaunt, and the town, withfall its gaieties, 
was in view, after a few months. Her principal 
amuſements were books. and her harpſichord, 
which neither her mother, her father, her bro- 
ther, or any of the neighbours had much taſte 
for: they recommended the compleat Houſewite 


to her, as a much better companion than either 


Addiſon or Pope; and in the midſt of an air of 


Piccini have ſaluted her cars with hallowing their 


dogs. 
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dogs. One may eaſily conceive that her time 


muſt hang moſt miſerably heavy upon her, and 


wanted not the addition of miſery that reſulted 


from the intruſion of an admirer whom ſhe deteſt- 


ed. Upon my ſoul, Frederick, 1 heartily ſympa- 
thiſe with the poor girl What could ſhe do but 


ſeek for happineſs by flight ? 53 
In the afternoon my {ſiſter took her in the coach 


to ſome ſhops, where ſhe bought ſome triffes, and 


has, after a multitude of apologies, conſented to 
remain in my houſe until ſne can frame ſome plan 

of conduct that will be proper for her to follow. 
And here ends my narrative. I begin already to 


wiſh ſhe had never entered my doors, for it is a 
ſituation more aukward than can be imagined; I 


am in imminent danger of falling deſperately in 
love, and if I was to chooſe, I know not which I 


ſhould prefer, that ſtate or an halter to marry L 
mould not. Her five thouſand comes not to my 
mark by fifteen love and poverty agree moſt mi- 


ſerably - other thoughts than marriage honour for- 
bids. I love game, but it muſt be lawful ; I will 


| | ſteal that in the night which ought to be ſhot in 


the open day. Thus you fee there is no ſafety 
for me but in my remaining an abſolute inſipid ac- 
quaintance, having two fiſters inſtead of one 


I will endeavour it. Yours. 
5 | RICHARD MEE VIII. 


- 


LETTER II. 
Mr. FxeperIck to Mr. MiLviti., 


' A ELVIL, there is not a man in the King's 


dominions that knows himſelf ſo little as. 
thou. Why this adventure was framed by kind 
chance for thee alone; of all men you will make 
FLOOR _ the; 
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the worſt uſe of it. You have picked up a fair 
incognita, with fine eyes, an admirable complex- 
ion, with ſuch a grace and air l- Oh Lord! and 
what are ſuch fine play-things made for? Take 
my word for it, Dick, for love and pleaſure not 
for pain. This 1s. one of the pretty painted clouds 
that ſail acroſs your atmoſphere to beautify your 
days, but thou art ſuch a whining fellow that if 
poſſible you will turn it to a thunder-ſtorm.—Mar- 
riage! Heavens! that men ſhould be the forgers 
of their own chains !—the builders of their own 
gibbets!—the artificers of their own racks !—Mar- 
riage indeed! and for twenty thouſand pounds! I 
thought I had cured you of talking that nonſenſe to 
me: you would determine to marry this pretty rea- 
ture in aniñſtant if ſhe had twenty thouſand pounds 
depend upon it therefore that you will marry her 
without a ſhilling: if you would jump into mount 
Etna for an hundred guineas, you would certain- 
ly do the ſame for half as many ſkillings—the evil 
is ſo diſproportionate to the reward, that five or 
twenty are preciſely the ſame. It is, however, 
plain enough that I am to conſider you in future 
as a married inamorato! Making honourable ad- 
dreſſes !——ha! ha! that truly is very pleaſant! — 
But honour forbids any other! True honour would 
forbid your making a valuable woman ſo miſerable 
as the bleſſed ſtate is ſure of doing. Well I have 
done with thee - and now I have given you ſome 
very ſage advice, prithee attend and let me have 
the aſſiſtance of yours. _ 

The Earl of H you know has long profeſſed 
 kimfelf my friend, that is my patron; a word, 
by the way, which I would blot from my dictio- 
nary if I had a quarter of your fortune. The 
other day I was in company with him, and he 
took me aſide for an opportunity to mention to _ 


* 
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his going to the South of France, and that he 
| ſhould be glad I would accompany him. Now I 
am in doubt whether I ſhould refuſe him poſitively 
until J have a full explanation of his future inten- 
tions; or, which I think would be the wiſer plan, 
whetherT ſhould in the old ſtyle, at once take him 
at his word, and go. I am not yet determined, 
and want advice, therefore give it me without 
delay. | 
1 Yours truly, | | 8 
Henry FREDERICK. 
yi ES 3 3 1 = 

„ 655 T ER III. | 

Mr. MELvirr to Mr. FREDERICK. 


1 Received yours, my friend, and am very ſorry to 


I find by the end of your letter that you have 
not given up all hopes of any recommendations 


from Lord H—n now he is not in office; and 


therefore may not have an opportunity of ſerving 
you, but remember that when he was, the reſult 
was exactly the ſame. I hate all dependance, but 
I am not one of thoſe fools, who think that every 
body ſhould neglect thoſe connections, which may 
probably prove beneficial, I adviſe you therefore 
to follow) your own opinion: If you think his 
lordſhip will ever do any thing for you, by all 
means go, and oblige him in every reaſonable re- 
queſt; if you have but very diſtant hopes, the 
ſooner you break entirely the connection the better. 
Now you muſt permit me to recur to my own affair. 
I I diſagree with you totally in principles you 
ridicule all religion, and every tye but thoſe of 
mere and naked morality; in ſuch a ſyſtem mar- 
ridge appears in a light too ridiculous to think of 
—you are ſo far conſiſtent; but when you laugh 
at the proteCtion due from me to Miſs Benſon, as 
| EET | #7 | the 
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che maſter of that houſe to which ſhe fled for 


preſervation ; I utterly diſagree with you; I hate 


the idea, and would rather ſuffer death than injure 
even in imagination that virtue, which calls on 


me for its ſupport. To be yet more ſerious, this 


unfortunate lady is ſo full of excellence=is ſuch 


an image of perfection, that to ſee and know her 


and not to love her, would argue a mind ſtrangely 
perverſe to every feeling of humanity, and every 
elegant impreſſion that beauty can make on a ſuſ- 


ceptible mind; that I begin to think it will be im- 


poſſible not to love her. But what am I to do, 
Frederick ? She is as ſilent as the grave; when L 
pay the moſt diſtant compliment to her beauty or 
her wit, ſhe regards me no more than the chair ſne 


fits on, further than friendſhip ; and that, the 


friendſhip of a day, and in which perhaps grati- - 
tude has ſome ſhare : But be it what it may, my 
die is caſt, and I muſt love her in ſpite of myſelt. 
I have however the ſatisfaction of ſuppoſing, that 


her heart is not engaged; but even this is conj ec- 


ture. This morning I requeſted her to favour 
me with ſome airs on the Harpſichord, and ſhe 
obliged me with a readineſs, that added to the 
Pe I received. Her execution is infinite, 

ut her taſte far exceeds it: Her ſinging abſolute- 
ly moves one to madneſs; every note drops inta 
the ſoul ; ſhe has an expreſſion, a pathos—a ten- 
derneſs which. exceeds all imagination. You may 
frequent the beſt Operas to hear the exertion of 
fine voices, but if you would experience. the 


breathings of imagination; if you would have 


the pathetic overpower your ſoul in the moſt ama- 


Zing touches of the ſofteſt melody, this is the ſy- 


ren that muſt enchant ycu. Taſte is her charac 
teriſtic ; ſhe diſplays it equally in her dreſs, her 
air, her ſpeec?, her ſentiments, and in the ex- 

| B preſſion 
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preſſion of her voice. Never was muſic fo aſto- 
niſhingly exerted to melt the human ſoul. Never 0 
was ſuch a commentary on the idea of Salluſt: 0 
Is it poſſible that a woman ſhould be able to 
* expreſs in ſuch an inimitable manner the moſt Ml « 
= tender feelings, and yet be ſtrictly virtuous?” . 
uy It cannot be: but then this want of ſtri& virtue 
1 is the want of be PG peculiar to Miſs Ben- c 
1 


If Jon; theſe expreſſions are what all women aim at, . 
bil and moſt defire to excel in, how few ſoever are 
| | able to attain to ſuch uncommon perfection. It is ( 


an age in which women bred in the world cannot 
be truly virtuous through principle: they love 
vice, but vanity preſerves many from its practice; . 
and thus it will ever be found, that one paſſion is 6: 
the oppoſer of another. Did you ever know a . 
Paſſion conquered by the love of virtue? Can 
there be a ſtronger proof of the general ſpirit of .. 
vice than women exerting: theinſelves in ſinging 
with ſuch aſtoniſhing effect as this lady? I might .. 
venture to aver that it is impoſlible to hear, with- . 
out loving he, But where is the principle of . 
_ exerting arts that tend ſo powerfully to enſnare the 
human ſoul? Can a woman be miſtreſs to all men? 
Can ſhe be wife to more than one? Why then if cc 
attack the whole ſex ? I cannot entirely pardon a 
female that plays like Miſs Benſon, if ſhe plays ſo < 
to every one; for I have no great notion of that 
- Tpecies of modeſty that conceals perfections leſt «« 
they ſhould be dazzling ; this will not be found in 
the preſent age at leaſt. F 
After my lovely warbler. had riſen from the 
Harpſichord, I addreſſed her, with eyes that would Il «: 
have betrayed me to half her ſex, tho” I really 
believe ſhe did not read me. = 7 
Pray, Miſs Benfon, do you aim in your, Mu 
ſic molt at execution or expreſſion ?? ? 
Ee ae | | 35 «ce I don't 
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JULIA BENSON. 1 
«& ] don't clearly comprehend the difference, Sir.“ 

4“ True, may Sug but the len of of exe- 
c“ cution, and the general expreſſicn of the muſic 
& are two things.” 

« That muſic which pleaſes moſt people I 
c“ ſhould eſteem the beſt ex preſſion and the beft 
& execution.” 

«© Now I underſtand you; and I ſes you have 
ce a very juſt idea of the art, to give pleaſure in 
* the great defign of it: but pleaf ing is ſometimes 
« the moſt cruel exertion A the moſt Ke 
&«. mind.” | 

« How can that be, Sir?“ 

Very eaſily, 1 madam: Ae you ſi Hg ng 
3 MW < who ſo much exceed all the ſinging I ever heard'. 
before, what pain would 12 to know that I. 
a “ could hear you no more !* 

1 « Lord! Mr. Melvill, you have gone quite 
Wl «© round-about for a compliment.“ 

8 « Tam glad to hear it, for the ſtrait way would 
it WW © be to ſpeak plain truth; whereas a compliment 


g implies a falſhood. I make them not to vou, | 
of WW «© Miſs Benſon.” 


+ * 


T 


Lou do then to ber people o 

7 * It is neceſfary ; women in general mult be 
“ complimented, or the gonverſation grows dull.” 
a So in order to enliven it you tell them a pack 


fo of complimentary lies and then they are very 
at “ well pleaſed. You have an excellent CM 
it , of our ſex.” 

in «Tf the ſex wants the 150 of diſcovering when” 
i: & a man ſpeaks truth, and when he utters nothing 
he Il © but falſhood, they ſurely muſt thank themſelves: 
d I © But this is not the caſe—they will know when a 
ly man is twiſting, a ſtring of compliments; and 
“ ir had rather hear ſuch lying than My good 
u- : B 2 BY Miſe, 


„ no longer with you.“ 


16 THE HISTORY OF © 
% Miſs, you are fo very ugly that I will converſe 


2 


4 Sure, Mr, Melvill, you have the ſti angeſt idea 
& in the world! fo there can be no converſation 


c with a woman without an addreſs to her beau 
or her uglineſs? Why cannot you converſe 
ec with a ſenſible or a filly woman in the. ſame 


c manner as with ſuch people of your own ſex ??? 
. << Impoſſible We always enter into converfation 
e with women for pleaſure, never for inſtruction 


_ ©. or information: and a woman will never be 


ec pleaſing to others, unleſs ſhe is pleaſed herſelf; 
cc hence ariſes the neceſſity of complimenting the 
« ladies for whom we feel not the leaſt emo- 


46 tjon.?? | 


„ Which is a habit that grows upon you until 
you are incapable of feeling emotions for any, 
_. *c: and conſequently compliment all alike.” 
« Never can that be the cafe with me; and 


« the woman that does not know when I ſpeak 


„ truth muſt read me poorly indeed l“ A 
It my eyes did not at that moment betray my 


moſt inward feelings, they are very unfaithful in⸗ 


terpreters: Never did ſhe appear half ſo charm- 
ing; a riſing bluſh half ſpread her lovely cheeks 
—a ſweet confuſion in her manner; but in an in- 
ſtant ſeating herſelf at the harpſichord, ſhe ſtruck 
a few broken notes, and my ſiſter entering the 
room relieved us: Truly, Frederick, I went too 
far, ſuch moments are as much a declaration of 


ones paſſion, as if I wrote it in capitals—and it 


would be ridiculous to the laſt degree in me, to 
expect any thing but contempt or reproof, for 
making love to her in ſo peculiar a ſituation as ſhe 
js in at preſent.. I was much to blame; and will 
conduct myſelf better for the future. Yours, 
„„ #2 $ | MELVILL. 
LET- 
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BFF 

Mr. FiTZGERALD to Mr. Maso. | 
I my laſt I told you the idol of my ſoul for 

whom I would ſacrifice ten thouſand lives, 
Miſs Benſon, was juſt on the verge of a forced 
marriage with that Bruin Slingſby. You muſt be 
well aſſured that the niceſt rules of conduct in this 
caſe allowed and even demanded, that I ſhould at- 
tempt to ſave ſo amiable a woman from the jaws: 
of ſuch a plot againſt her happineſs, as this match, 
than which nothing could be more out cf. all de- 
corum, Mr. Maſon, I have often told you, and 
you — laughed at the idea, that a general 
decorum of manners and propriety of behaviour, 
are the only guides we ſhould tollvay in life. Every 
man, in order to gain that propriety, ſhould lay 
down a plan of conduct on his entrance into the 
world, to make it the rule of his actions in the 
affairs of it; in love, in friendſhip, in buſineſs, 
in every thing. Why do men appear frequently 
ridiculous. when unexpected accidents happen ? - 
Merely becauſe they are not prepared for their de- 
fence, they have laid down no plan, the parts of 
which are ſo nicely, adapted te each other, that 


every ſtep in life is not. only the. exertion of one 


effort, but preparatory. io another: A man may, 
thus be ſaid to walk ſecurely; he is not perpetu- 
ally thrown off his guard like thoſe flippant beings. 
who, one would: th:nk, were made only to move 


about and to ſhew their own follxy,. 
. have been led into theſe reflections by a ſtrange 
accident that has happened to me lately; after L 
knew that ol Benſon had. ſo little propriety in him 
as to think of forcing his daughter to marry Slings- 
by, I determined upon mature conſideratien, to 


prevent it. Two motives coincided bring ma 


| 


| 18 THE HISTORY OF | 
BY to this reſolution, the lady's welfare highly de- 


manded it, for nothing could be ſo prepoſterous 
as to marry an accompliſhed woman to a fellow 
| of no ideas; and ſecondly, juſtice to my own hap- 
I pineſs. The honourable > ofleflion of this moſt va- 
F + luable creature being the great aim of my preſent 
+  - endeavours, and not having received the treatment 
tom her father in the regular way that I deſerved, 
1 it was highly neceſſary, with the lady's allowance, 
; to provide againſt evil accidents by marrying our- 
fees without, as it could not be with, the con- 
; | ſent of ber father. All this was ſyſtematic, you 
know ſhe. always liſtened to my addreſſes not in 
_ that ſilly manner which inferior women practiſe, 
but according to the moſt genuine rules of propri- 
1 ety. I made her this propoſal in ſuch a manner, 
that I did not apprehendſhe would reje& it: Her 
1 reply was becoming a woman of her excellent un- 
derſtanding— That a matter of ſuch great con- 
« ſequence was not to be undertaken raſhly— 
4 that it was a plan ſhe had not confidered—ſhe 
e would therefore give me an anſwer the Tueſday 
„ following.“ 3 | 6 2 
When that day came, I was punQual to hear 
her deciſion: Mr. Maſon, it nearly affected me: 
No man could be more paſſionately in love with 
any woman than I with her: I had ſo long con- 
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eld with the view of the moſt angelic perſon that 
nature ever framed, that I could not but be won» 
dertully impatient, when I waited for the agree- 


,z conſented io my bliſs, ſaid ſhe had well conſidered 
the whole affair, and put ſuch confidence in my 
| honour and the propriety of my conduct, that ſhe 
would engage in the propofat I had made her; 
_ adding that ſhe had laid the plan herſelf, and ap- 
e „ ypen 
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templated her admirable mind, and been delight- 


ment that was to make me ſupremely happy. She 
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JULIA BENSON. 19 
prehended I ſhould haves no-objeftion to her con- 
ducting it. A 12 1 EE > SCAT EE 

Overjoyed with this condeſcenſion, I was all 
ſubmiſſion to her ideas - and promiſed to condudt 
myſelf totally by her direction. She then in- 
formed me that ſhe had a relation at Manefieſter, 
to whom I ſhould conduct her in poſt-chaiſes with 


the utmoſt expedition ; that no time muſt be loſt, 


as the next day was to be her wedding one—that 
I ſhould be in a lane where ſhe mentioned at twelve 
o'clock that night, with a poſt-chaiſe- and four 
horſes, and ſhe would prefently join me. But, 
“ added ſhe, I have one condition on which the 
«6. execution of this depends; and that you muſt 
6 abſolutely agree to.. 

4 That, madam, would be an impropriety in- 
1c deed in me to think of refuſing. ?“ 

& It hurts my delicacy much to be ſo long as 
ic we muſt be together, to be alone witha gentle- 
% man and quite in bis power; for this reaſon, 
e though I put the utmoſt confidence in you, I 
« muſt infiſt that you never open your lips to me 


L between this place and Mancheſter, which is 


«© near three hundred miles—you muſt abſolutely: 
« ſay nothing to me, in the chaiſe nor at tie inns, 
cc though two nights will be ſpent at them; and 1 
« deſign either to go in a mafk, or elſe ſo muffled” 
te up that nobody can know me, leſt I ſhould be 
« diſcovered.” ; | $611. r $S7 
I commend your prudence and'forefight' ex- 


& ceedingly, madam, and you may oh hrs on the' 


& moſt profound obedience. But as I am ſo long 


4 to be deprived the pleaſure of ſeeing this beau- | 


<. teous: face, or converſing with the objeQ*of/ 
% my love ſuffer me to taſte heaven in one ſa- 
4 lute, as a ſpecimen of my future blifs.? “ 
Mr. Maſony I am not a filly, whining lover 
9 8 ; ; Nor | 


& 
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20 THE HISTORY OF 


nor an indelicate one this was an abſolute im- 


pulſe that led me to an indecorum; but the fair 


one allowed me to taſte the pleaſures of heaven 
before my time. 


Would Scipio have been con- 


tinent had Miſs Benſon been his captive ?: But 


one kiſs was not a great matter; and her good 
niture, which is as great as her beauty, forgave 
the indiſcretion. 

1iwas punQual to a moment with the. chaiſe, 
with four picked horſes and lads I could depend on; 
and after waiting about ten minutes at the p ace 
appointed, my charmer appeared, fo bemuffled 


that her father might have met her at noon-day 


without knowing her. We were no ſooner ſea- 
ted in the chaiſe than I forgot my promiſe, and 
ſpoke to her; but ſhe brought me, by an unbro- 
ken ſilence on her ſide, to a due remembrance of 
it; and I ſubmitted te my fate. We changed 


horſes at every ſtage, but from ſeveral untoward 


accidents. did not get the next day further than 


Northampton; I would have puſhed on two or 


three ſtages more, but I dreaded fatiguing Miſs 
Benſon. I made one or two attacks upon her 
ſpeech i in the moſt tender terms, but ſhe anſwer- 


ed me by holding up a piece of paper, on which 


ſhe had written, Remember your promiſe. She 


retired to her apartment as ſoon as the got tothe 
inn; and I ſaw No more of. her till next morning. 


That evening we arrived at Mancheſter, when F 


was in hopes ſhe would haue gone directly to her 


relations, and made me happy with her fight and 


; e no- no ſuch matter — ſhe would not 


ir from the inn, but retized again from the par- 


our, and left me in aa im pfienee til next 


morning. 7 x | = 
The breakf- ry e were of out, —_ was 


n. backward. A; forwards in the room, in- 
7 : patient, 


JULIA BENSON. 22 


patient, but with a thrill of joy through alb my 
veins, when Igefle&ted that this day was to give 
me poſſeſſion of the object of my adoration, and 
make me the huſband of the moſt charming of 
her ſex. The ſun ſnone with uncommon luſtre 
—a -peal of cheering bells were enlivening the 
town—the day was auſpicious—every thing ſeem- 
ed made for joy, and my rapid ideas were all on 
fire. The door opened, and in came my bride. 
A Nay, Miſs Benfon——ne more of this muffling 
« up now—prithee 'bleſs me with the ſight of 
that lovely face from which Þ have ſo long been 
© baniſhed.” She agreed, and throwing back 
her hood, who the devil ſhould ſtand before me 
but a blear-ey'd wench, who I recollected to be 
Miſs Benſon's waiting maid. . 1 was ſtruck on 2 
heap, but recovering myſelf, 

«© Where is your miſtreſs, child? In Suſſex v. 

« Yes, ſir my miſtrefs did-not come.” | 

Who then 5 
n bs 

„ What! muffled- up- and denke from my 
« knowledge in that manner 18 

Mes, fir. 

** whole orders??? 

« My miſtreſs gave me the orders, fir.” 

cc And did your miſtreſs order you to perſonate 
4 herſelf in that manner?“ 

cc Yes, fir.” 

For what reaſonꝰꝰ . 

I don't know. But ſhe ſaid that ſhe had laid 
« particular plan, fir, of operations, and this 
ce unuſual ſtep was abſolutely neceſfary.” | 

A particular mon of PT Hal did 
« ſhe ſay that? 

% Yes, far.” 

And that i it was Any nen | | 
| OP e, | 
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< Yes, and that the cataſpholy would come in 
ce good time, though not now. „ 
5 Cataſtrophe you Ar n id the obs = 
4 ſerve that ??, ; 15 EF 
„Mes, fir, "the did. 9 | | t 
And what are you to do to get home again . 5 
6. Home, ſir? I am come home to my father 
© and mother, ſir; they live in Mancheſter.“ 
*© But how are you to return to your miſtreſs ! 
Not at all, fir, my -miſtreſs diſcharged me, 
e ſir ſhe wants me no more. till ſhe writes me a 
eee 22 : 
Wants you no more | . 4 
cc. Mes, ſir, that is what ſhe told me. 
J vrite this to you from Stone, — Lam re- 
turned from Mancheſter, after this abominable 
diſappointment. I have no doubt, Maſon, but 
you will laugh at me for this affair not a little; but 
I am at the ſame time clear that you will not fully 
conſider the weight of the declaration, that it was 
a particular plan of operations that made this ne- 
ceſſary. You will not comprehend theſe plans of. 
operations can be productive of deciſive ſtrokes 
of this ſort. It appears to me that Miſs Benſon 
had diſcovered ſome exigency of affairs which 
would not permit her to venture with me; and at 
the ſame time was fear ful that my preſence in Suſ- 
ſex, in caſe ſuch exigence happened, would be 
productive of evil conſequences. This very na- 
turally explains it, according to the principles of 


$97 q 


..* Pfopriety ; and depend upon it, my friend, that 


this principle of acting is never to be ſlighted with | 
impunity. We may laugh at regularity. in: the 
conduct of life, but thoſe who experience molt of 
it, will find that ſettled principles will ever conduct 
a man nearer to the aims he wiſhes, than the de- 
N ſalrory * manner in which the generality of 

SER mankind 
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mankind carry on their affairs. Adieu, my friend, 
J ſhall be. glad to hear your opinion of theie 
Matters. „ | 


THOMAS FITZGERALD. 
3 T ITI FN 


XIr. NAs oN, to Mr. FITZ GERALD. 


XO all che wit that ever flowed from the beſt 
| comic poets collected in one piece, could 
maFe me laugh half ſo much as your letter did. 
Doſt thou not remember that when I ſaw Miſs 
” Benſon at Mr. Cremer's, I told you it was abſolute 
impertinence in ſuch a multiplication table of me- 
thod as thou art, to pretend to, or think of her? 
She is all that your warm fancy would paint her, 
and by juſt ſo much too good for yu. How could 
y conceive that the moral fitneſs of things, the 
propriety of conduct, and the neceſſity of ſy ſte- 
© matic plans of life could make an impreſſion on. 
the heart of a young creature, beauteous as the 
morn, and formed of nothing but wit, fire, and 
fancy? Your perſon, and even your fortune 
would have given ſanction to the idea, but that 
damn'd jargon of propricty—that quakeriſm of 
ideas would have deſtroyed the pretenſions of a 
man more formidabſe to the ſex than ever you 
could be. „ 
| You ſee plainly from this I am clearly cf cpi- 
nion that you are bamboozled, and made the com- 
pleateſt fool that ever I remember to have heard 
of. Her maid's father lived at Mancheſter. In 
good truth, it was a modeft way of paſſing the 
wench home to her pariſh |! = 
Reflect for a moment on the life Miſs Benſon 
ed—ſhut up in a caſtle where no. pleaſure was 
found but the chaſe and the bottle, and where 


converſation - 
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converſation never aroſe beyond a dog or a horſe 
—uſed ro London and good ny—elegantly 
. accompliſhed—full of wit, and conſequently ready 
for miſchief.—— Sure you muſt ſuppoſe that a gen- 
. tleman paying his addreſſes to her, of whatever 

kind, mult vary the ſcene: if ſprightly and agree- 
able, he would enliven the time; if dull and dro- 
niſn and (you'll forvive me) much in the ſyſte- 


matic ſtyle, he would ſerve for her to laugh at. 


She encouraged ycu, and coquetted with you 
merely to pais away her time; and I dare ſwear 


Exit, has laughed as heartily as myſelf at the idea of 
; * your very gallant journey with her maid. My 


good friend, when will you be convinced that love 
muſt never be made by rule and order that pro- 
Pr iety of conduct is death to it - and that the ſpi- 
rit o 3 can only diſguſt, never con- 
quer a miſtreſs? Your ideas are thoſe of another 
world, or at leaſt of another country; they would 
be hardly pardonable in an old batchelor of ſeven- 
ty, much leſs in a young one of five and thirty. 
In ſcber ſadneſs you = forget the lady, for be- 
Jieve me ſhe will never remember you without 
laughing. 3 Ze 
cur return to Suſſex will have cooled, I hope, 
the rage of propriety, and you will then ſee things 
as they really are: give me another letter, that I 
may have the ſatisfaction of hearing ycu are in 
vcur right ſenſes, and tell me what the father, 


brother, ard young Slirgſby, of hunting memo- 


y, ſays to this. 
| | Adieu, 


=. 


W. Masox. 
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i ere, 0 
Miſs BzxsoN, to Miſs Emitia WATSON. 


KL 7 OU miſtake much, my dear Emilia, in think- 
ing that I ſhall draw myſelf into ſcrapes as 
you call them. The man that catches me in a 
ſcrape muſt be a much ſtranger animal than any I 
have ſeen yet. And why ſhould you wonder at 
my leaving my father's, when ſuch, pains were 
taken to make the houſe odious to me? I have an 


independant income that will ſupport me faſhiona- 


bly if I prove an ceconomiſt ; and ſure there is 
more happineſs in being tree to follow one's a- 
muſements than be fhut up with a tyrannic father, 
42 brutal brother, and a more odious lover. I. 
made, however, no heſitation in the matter, but 
I did not manage the whole ſo well as I ought, 
which was partly owing to your brether's not be- 
ing in time at the hotel, which brought on the 
meeting with Mr. Melvil'. : 

You again teaſe me to give you more particu- 
lars of my treatment in Suſſex, and are pleaſed 
to ſay that I have not yet ſufficiently apologized 
and explained my conduct to you; you ſhall not 


have any reaſon for that complaint in future, for 


[ will now give you a few anecdotes that I appre- 
hend will juſtify me ſufficiently, at leaſt in your 
triendly eye; as to the rigid part of the world I 


deſpiſe it. | 


At nine years of age my uncle Mr. Melliſh, 
took me to live with him and his wife, as they 
had no children of their own ; my father readily 
aſſented to it, for the education of a young girl 
with him would have been to make that of a groom 
or a cook, any thing higher would have given 
him too much trouble. Never were any people 
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more tender and indulgent to me' than Mr. and 


Mrs. Melliſh, but their indulgence did not flow 


from the weakneſs, but the perfe@ion of huma- 
nity. Their treatment of me was full of propri- 


ety, full of manly ſenſe, and conducted in every 


reſpect with an equal eye to my pleaſure and in- 
ſtruction, and ſo managed, which is extremely 
rare, that both were anſwered, and yet neither 
injured. They determined. that I ſhould be miſ- 


treſs of every accompliſhment in the power of the 
beſt maſters to beſtow ; at the ſame time that they 

Carried me conſtantly into a round of very genteel 
company, to prevent, as my uncle uſed to expreſs 
it, the pedantry of accompliſhments, which in 
ſome women is as offenſive as the worſt that ever 


iſſued from the walls of a college. He ſpent a 


winter with his whole family at Paris, chiefly to 
perfegt me in the French language, and to amuſe 


me with ſome of the gaieties of the court of 
France. Two ycars afterwargs he made a ſimilar 
tour to Italy, that I might learn at Florence the 
Italian language, of which he was very fond, and 
thought it equally requiſite with the Francs 
Upon this plan I was inſtructed, with equal 
care and attention, in the French, Italian, Latin, 
muſic, dancing, ard drawing; in all which T had, 


through my uncle's kindneſs, whatever aſſiſtance 


could be gained in England, France, and Italy. 


and at the ſame time, to prevent the ill conſe- 
' quences which ſometimes ariſe from inſtructing 


women tco much, he took care to attend to the 
common manners of life. and eſpecially. to ſteer 


clear of that rock conceit, which he well knew ſo 


many of the ſex had ſplit on: but I will venture 
to aſſert that it was impoſſible for him to attend 
the education of a woman, and have her turn out 


Mr. Mellih, 


> im WW \/ rene Wy, | » 


Mr. Melliſh, in making me a miſtreſs of the 
languages I mentioned, had views to my reading 
at leaſt as much as ipeaking them. It was no 
flight amuſement to me to read over the Latin 
and Italian poets to him, with ſome other writers 
in thoſe and the French language. He uſed often 
to tell me, that women ſhould read the beſt au- 
thors in order to form their. minds and cultivate 
their natural taſte, which was the only way to 
keep clear of that affeAation which foiled ſo many 
excellent characters. You ſhould know (faid 
he) what the world has been, as well as what it 
is; and mark the progreſs of ideas, of manners, 
and the ſtations and conduct of the female ſex in 
other countries and other ages; you will there - 
find, my dear Julia, that mankind have always 
been nearly the ſame. When you mark diſtincti- 
ons, you will at the ſame time obſerve the reaſons; 
you will every where ſee the triumph of virtue, 
and the true uſe of poliſhing and adorning the hu- 
man mind; effects, when regular through vari- 
ous nations, and traced 1n authors, who wrote in 
different languages, and lived in diſtant ages, will 
convince you ſo clearly of the real accompany- 
ments of refined ideas and elegant manners, that 
improvement muſt be the conſequence. Affecta- 
tion and conceit, which uſually flow from igno- 
rance, and as often from imperfect accompliſn- 
ments, can never tarniſh a mind thus ſtored with 
that knowledge which is for ever applicable to the 
events of human life.“ 

I was twenty years of age when at Florence; 
there I became acquainted with Lord William 
W——, a man formed to captivate a ſenſible 
heart, but without one quality to preſerve it 
amiable, though an aggregate of vice; but his. 
hypocriſy could take mw ſemblance of every vir- 
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tue in order to proſtitute it at the ſhrine of vice. 
Mr. Melliſh was as much deceived in him as my- 
ſelf. A man of quality heir to an immenſe for- 
tune — and one day to fill the higheſt rank in his 
country apparently virtuous— with great parts 
ready wit—and a perſon formed to pleaſure 
It is not ſurpriſing that ſuch a man, aiming by 


every aſſiduity to render himſelf agreeable to me, 


openly profeſſing to Mr. Melliſh, and in every 
company, that his deſigns were honourable and 


that he ſhould never be happy till he called me 


his: under all theſe circumſtances the moſt cau- 
tious of my ſex have been entrapped as well as I. 
As to diſhonourable defigns, as commonly under- 
ſtood, he could not think of them—he did not 
think of them—my character and my conne®ti- 
ons kept him in awe. Three months did he 
employ in making himſelf maſter of a virgin 
heart, which had not felt any paſſion. I confeſs, 
freely confeſs, that I loved him with ardour, but 
finding that nothing but marriage could further 
enſue, he proved the moſt dete fable of all cha- 


racters—a male ccquet, that had made a mere 


play- thing of me to amuſe himſelf during his re- 
ſidence at Florence. My uncle, full of honour 
and integrity, the moment he ſaw him addreſſing 
me, wrote to the Duke his father to lay every 
circumſtance before him: he received an anſwer, 


with many acknowledgments for ſuch an honour- 


able conduct, and informed him that Lord William 
was at liberty entirely to pleaſe himſelf, as he 
truſted fully to his diſcretion. After the receipt 
of this letter my uncle gave no interruption to 
his viſits; but when the baſeneſs of his conduct 
Was fully proved, he ſent him a challenge, con- 
deived in terms that would have ſtung a heart not 

already hardened. His lordſhip, however, _ 
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better how to wage war with women, than ts 
fight his own iex: he le't Florence without re- 
turning any anſwer. Mr. Melliſh purſued him 
to Verona, Padua, Milan, and 'Turin, with de- 
ſign to force him to a combat, if poſſible, or elſe 
to caigrice him in ihe ſe vereſt manner, by caning 
him in public. But the wretch's conduct proved 
him to be a thorough coward. He fled to aby, 
leaving behind him a character truly contemptiblez 
and Mr. Melliſh finding it in vain to purſue him 
further, returned; proteſting. that on his arrival in 
England, he would publicly make him appear as 
deipicable as he had ever been in Laly. 

In truth, my dear Emilia, I found peace h 
fled from my breaſt for ever; Ihad no lukewarm, 
hackneyed, or divided affection to give. I loved 
fincerely, and left no reſource in my heart to bear 
up againſt ſuch a. cruel ſtroke. Reaſon was un- 
able to combat the folly of till loving a man who 
deſerved my hate. In vain did my uncle urge 
me, in converſations full of the moſt genuine 
philoſophy, to forget a wretch ſo undeſerving my 
attention. I could not ceaſe to love; but, for 
my uncle's peace, I did every thing my mind 
could ſuggeſt to conceal. the wound freſh bleeding 
in my heart I partly ſucceeded. I applied to 
my ſtudies with freſh vigour. Mr. Melliſh form- 
ed a little Society, at a vaſt expence, to teach. 
me Greek by converſation; this was at Venice, 
and he ſucceeded, He thought that the acquiſi- 
tion of knowledge would baniſh from my mind the 

remembrance 1 Lord William W——, Muſic 
ſoothed me I practiſed it much among the great- 
eſt maſters. Travelling was uſed, with the great- 
eſt :xpence, and in the greateſt vs riet); to amuſe 
me: we paſſed from Venice into Germany; we 
relided ſome time at the courts of Vienna, Mus 
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nich, and Dreſden; we partook of every diver- 
ſion . The handſome manner, ſplendid I may ſay, 
in which we travel'ed, introduced us to the beſt 
company. Mr. Melliſh was proud of diſplaying 
my knowledge and accompliſhments in a country 
- where the women are ill educated paſſed for a 
prodigy. I had ſeveral offers of marriage, my 
uncle was entirely ſilent, but I refuſed them all; 
aner felt that my heart could not accompany my 
and. | 
Never was delicacy greater than my uncle's in 
theſe affairs; he wiſhed to ſee me ee ee 
| ſettled in life, and particularly as I had met wit 


ſuch an unhappy diſappointment at my firſt en- 


trance into it; but nothing could induce him to 
attempt in the ſlighteſt manner, to perfuade me 
in favour of any one. | 1 
After a journey of near a year through all the 
courts of Germany, through Denmark and Ho- 
land, we finiſhed with that of Bruſſels; and re- 
turning from thence to London, fixed there for 
the winter. It was paſſed in a manner particular- 
Iy planned by Mr. Melliſh to make me utterly 
forget Lord William W—— who, I ſhould tell 
you, was at this time at Paris. The amiable 
man ſaw in me a melancholy at times, which 
made him fear my cure was not fully compleated 
his endeavours were partly ſucceſsful; the 
chearful regularity of life returned, and the con- 
verſation which our travels created was always 
agreeable and inſtructive. 55 
In the ſpring oh! my Emilia, what a cut- 
ting loſs! Mr. Melliſh died; I might truly ſay he 
left me fatherleſs, for never man acted the part 
of a father with truer friendſhip or a more unbi- 
aſſed judgment. You welt remember how per- 
fectly miſerable this infinite loſs made me. F "we 
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and twenty thouſand pounds, which he left me as 
a legacy made no amends for fo irreparable a loſs. 
Every day brought me more and more ac- 
quainted with the miſerable ſituation J was in, 
which appeared worſe when I refle&ted on the hal- 
co'n days I had ſeen. Within three months after 
E went down into Suſſex, quite a“ ſtranger in my 
father's houſe. What a changes was it for me who 
had been uſed to every clegance of life, and to 
the beft company Europe could afford, to meet 
there with nothing but ruſticity and vulearneſs! 
My father without any ideas, but thoſe of dogs 
and horſes; my brother bred in his ſchool with a 
circle of country e moſt of them fox- 
hunters, and all of them ignorant and unpolithed 
—their wives and daughters framed for no higher 
entertainment than a country afſembly, or that 
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: hoſpitable monſter, a vifiting dinner. — Theſe | 
- were to be my companions. Nor was this all; | 
- J had not even the affection of my father; he | 
r /fidiculed, or rather attempted to ridicule, the ſy- | 
/ ſtem on which my uncle had educated me; de- | 
7 dcelared openly againſt every accompliſhment that | 
1 ſhould tend to give women ideas ſuperior to the | 
0 domeſtic offices; this was cutting to me, and | 
1 ſome replies I gave him, which having more of | 
+ wit than duty, made him treat me as a being h 
e quite a ſtranger to his family: My brother decla- 


red open war againſt me: My learning hurt him 
8 greatly; he had not been three years from the 

univerfity, yet bore (nct ſeldom). the ſhame of 
— being corrected by his ſiſter. 3 


E Matters were int ts train when two inamorato's 
t ſtarted up; one a country ſquire, a fox-hunter, N 
. as capital a calf as you can well conceive; Slingſ- 
by the other, a man of imall fortune: a well | 
: meaning foo; who thought to gain importance by | 
| ESPE | x | an 
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an affected originality of character. You cannot 
well imagine 10 contempt I felt within myſelf, 
for theſe miſerable beings, who openly profeſſed 
to pay their addreſſes to me, who had refuſed of- 
fers that ſhould have made them bluſh to follow ; 
but my contempt was mixed with a reſentment 
which I bore the ſex in general, ever ſince. the 
infamous treatment I had received from a man on 
whom I had once fixed my affeQion.. 
My dear Emilia, this is a pait of my character 
in which I feel a change, that Mr. Mclliſh, were 
he living, would have much endeayoured to pre- 
vent! deceived ſo falſſy and baſely by a man in 
whom I thought all the virtues united. The 
ſex have ſuffered much in m eſteem for his de- 
ceit; for when I am-addrefled in the language of 
love, I refleQ on my old deceiver: Why ſhould 
Fever give credit to any? An honeſt man may 
certainly be found: But what a deſperate game 


| ſhall I play, who. have been once fo miſerably 
fool'd, to truſt the h ing ſex. again! I ſhall be no 
more able to penetrate the meaning of a diſſem- 


bling villain now than formerly. Refined art fo 
abſolutely conceals art, that it takes the ſemblance 


of nature. Is it not therefore the advice of ſound 


ſenſe to ſuipeQ them al'? 

Muy aver ſion to the ſex increaſes every day. I 
feel a kind of malignant. pleaſure in the idea of 
avenging on them the milery I have felt. This 
is by no means an emo ion that a liberal mind 


that 1 allows— It is an idea that Mr. 


Melliſh would have ſtrongly combated: I feel ar- 
ments he would have uſed— I fee! t eir force; 


but this black affair has given ſuch a wound to 
the peace of my ſoul, that it has thrown. my 


mind from its right bias; nor can I ever ſee a 
young fellow come flirting up to me, but 1 Es 
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him much in the ſame manner as I do a reptile 
that I have an inclination to cruſh unfeelingly be- 
neath my feet.” 5 ö 

Since I met the flight at Florence, I have 
viewed the whole ſex with no favourable eye, 
which has made me very clear-ſighted'to the de- 


fects and follies of every man of my acquaintance z. 


my contempt of them is raiſed from the empti- 
neſs of their pretenſions. I find among them few 

that poſſeſs any real knowledge fo few that are not 
foppiſh, conceited, or brutal, that Tmuſt be want-- 
ing to common ſenſe to have a grain of reſpe& 
for beings that are incomparably beneath the at-- 
tention of women of common underſtanding. Vice 
debaſes the ſoul, and reduces thoſe who have re- 
ceived gifts from nature, and accompliſhments- 
from education, to a par with the meaneſt crea-- 
tures. Why do I not find men who claim:a diſ- 
tinguiſhed attention for their learning, their know- 
ledge of mankind, or their wit? Lmeet with none. 
If you ſeek for learning it is to be found in a college, 


where the poſſeſſors of it know nothing of life 
and manners. If you would look for knowledge 
of mankind, you muſt go to the aſſembly of knaves 


and ſharpers. If you turn your eye to the polite 
accompliſhments, what do you ſee but coxcombs 
and faſhionable puppies? Theſe are the beings 


who call themſelves the Lords of the creation, | 
and who regard women as made fonly for their 


amuſement. While I have a capacity to diſcover 
the emptineſs of their pretenſions, can I fail of 
deſpiſing them? While ſee the general worthleſſ- 
neſs of their principles, can I avoid adding hatred 
to contempt? | 


Yes, my Emilia, I hate and deſpiſe the ſex, 
and I am never ſo well pleafed, as when can re- 


venge the injured cauſe of women, by expoſing 
a their 
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their ignorance—ridiculing their foppery, and ren- 
dering their vices the engines of their puniſhment. 
If ever I allow the momentary addreſſes of any, 
it will be to rival them in their own ats, to laugg 
at them in their exultation, and to ſpurn them in 
their fall. My heart is ſecure againſt all their 
plots, and I expect to profit by the experience I 
have bought. But to return. : 
The hiſtory of my two Suſſex lovers is a piece 
of comedy. Slingſby is a mere brute, that had 
an eye to nothing but my fortune, and to cement- 
ing his friendſhip more ſtrongly with my father and 
brother. His application was firſt to them. My 
father liked the thought extremely; and my bro- 
ther was overjoyed at an opportunity of making 
a grand breach amongſt us all, for he conjectured 
that I ſhould give a poſitive refuſal. Shngſby, 
having delivered his credentials, became in form 
my lover—with a liſt of acres of ſound clay in 
His hand, he came to make love. While I was 
immured in Suſſex I wanted amuſement ; and 
this fellow became a ſubje& to laugh at. I re- 
ceived him in high good humour, until I had 
drawn out as plentiful a crop of folly as I could 
expect, and then ridiculed him fo ſeverely, that 
he had ſenſe enough to look extremely filly, and 
took his diſcharge, by leaving the room with as 
much precipitation, as if he was afraid of being 
thrown out of the window. 
This preſently brought my father to me; I al- 
ways treated him with reſpect; but as to my bro- 
ther, the keen contempt with which treated him, 
ſilenced his tongue; but he employed - himſelf in 
inſtigating my cher to compel me to receive the 
wretch in marriage. Then it was that Mr. Fitz- 
erald made his addreſſes, but unknown to my 
| farnily ly ; this man was a coxcomb of a Fen 
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JULIA BENSON. 35 
ſort, with whom I had no little ſport. I gave 
him all the encouragement he could wiſh, for the 


better opportunity of examining his nonſenfical 


CharaQter ; -but when I found him upon the whole 
a very harmleſs filly being, I determined not to 
keep him in ſuſpence any longer. 

My father told me plainly that he was fixed in 
his determination that I ſhould marry Mr. Slingſby. 
I gave him the hearing, but ſoon determined to 


dijobey. He then proceeded to name the day on 
which the wedding ſhould be performed, ſwearing 
that he would force me to it—that if I had five 


and twenty millions inſtead of as many thouſand 
pounds, I ſhould find that he was maſter here; 
and intimated a deſign of locking me up. As I 
was in the hands of a pack of brutes, I did not 
like the ſituation, and directly determined to quit 
the houſe. „„ | 

Fitzgerald came fortunately in a critical time: 
his viſits would have been ſuſpected had he not 
uſed the precaution of always accompanying a 
friend of his*and my father's in dinner parties; 
he very gravely informed me that I was ſoon to 


be married, and propoſed my eſcaping, by run- 
ning away and marrying him. Thus piece cf im- 


pertinence deſerved puniſhment; I determined to 
give him a compleat diſappc intnent. I diſcharg- 
ed my maid, as I did not chuſe to take with me 
to town any witneſſes of the ridiculous treatment 
I met with in Suſſex. Her friends live at Man- 


cheſter ; ſhe was at a loſs how to get home. 1 


fixed a late hour at night for Fitzgera]? to be 
ready with a chaiſe. I inſiſted upon his travelling 
to Mancheſter with me in a maſk, without offer- 
ing to exchange a ſyllable with me till he got there, 
I then gave Betty her inſtcuQions, with a trick 
charge to be cauticus in the performance. He 

| was 
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was punctual to the time, and my Abigail went 
off to make him happy in a match with ne, This 
Piece of miſchief he well deferved. I had pro- 
vided a chaiſe for myſelf, at a neighbouring farm, 


whether I had conveyed a trunk, with a few 


cloaths, my jewels, and ſome other things; and 
then bidding adieu to Suſſex, took the road to 
London. . | 

My plan was to go to Mr. Cazan's, at Charing 


_ Croſs, who knew me, and with whom J had laid 


out conſiderable ſums of money, that his wife 
might provide me lodgings till a houſe and furni- 
ture could be got; for till I could appear in a 
proper manner among my friends I did not chuſe 
to appear at all; and leſt any accident ſhould 
defeat this intention, I had written to Mrs. Pa- 
trick, who you know is an obſequious relation, to 
meet me at Cazan's, and in caſe I did not come 
there, to wait for me at the hotel in Pall Mall, 
with a coach ready to carry me away immediate- 
lv. As miſchief would have it, Cazan was mo- 


ved: but I left my trunk in the care of the miſ- 
treſs of the houſe, and went to Pall Mall to meet 
Mr. Patrick; ſhe was not there —— the waiter 


was called away the moment he had given me the 
anſwer, and ſhut the inner door in my face. 


Provoked, vexed, diſappointed, and fatigued, I 
burſt into teais; which, however, I ſuppreſſed, 
leſt T ſhould be obſerved. At that inſtant up 


came two gentlemen who had ſeen me; the ſpoket- 
man, with much politeneſs, offered his ſervice 
in terms which I did not refuſe. I defired he 
would convey me ſomewhere from this houſe— 


J had an hundred fears—— Mrs. Patrick I thought 
might have betrayed me, and I might be purſued: 


my fatigue made me careleſs, and I catched at the 


firſt twig that offered. The gentlemen called a 


Chair, 
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chair, and conducted it to his own houſe in Ger- 
main Street, where I was in ſtrange confuſion, 
and I believe fell into tears again, but I almoſt 
forget. He was a modeſt civil man, and I thought 
might aſſiſt me in my preſent affairs. . Nothing 
could end better; his ſiſter keeps his houſe, a 
mighty harmleſs good-natur'd girl; and their ei- 
vility made me accept their offer of uſing it in- 
ſtead of alodging. I told them much of my tale, 
only ſinking twenty thouſand pounds of my for- 
tune, for ſeveral reaſons : it was neceſſary, how- 
ever, to let them know that they had 'no reaſon 
to fear my being a burthen upon their hoſpitality. _ 

Here I am at preſent, my Emilia ; I have been 
out twice to ſee houſes, but can meet with none 
that I like, My plan is to hire one in Pall-Mall, 
it I can; if not, ſomewhere about Groſvenor 
Square. I ſhall furniſh it handſomely, fix a 
ſmall eſtabliſhment of ſervants, and live as gen- 
tcely as my fortune will allow. I have written to 
Mrs. Henry, informing her of my intention, and 
inviting her to ſpend ſome time with me. You 
know her income is very ſmall, ſo that I purpoſe 
her living with me in a ſtile of relationſhip, to 
ſave appearances with the world, as a woman of 
my age cannot with any-propriety live alone; ſhe 
will, at the ſame time, very readily take care of 
the houſe-keeping, and eaſe me from the mintiæ 
ot domeſtic buſineſs. My income will allow me 
a Chariot, notwithſtanding my being more expen- 
ſive in books, painting, and ſome other amuſe- 
ment, than perhaps I ought to be. By the way, 
I am extremely lucky that my conneQtons are all 
now in George-ſtreet ; had I been a fortnight la- 
ter, they would have been gone for Suſſex. 


When ſettled in the manner I propoſe, J ſhall be 
able tolive comfortably and independant, and ſhall 


fellow 
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follow my uſual amuſements as nearly as I poſſibly 
can, upon the fame plan as I ſhould have done, 
if heaven had not deprived me of the beſt—the 
only friend' I hid in the world, Good God! 
what a loſs to me was that of Mr. Melliſn! Never 
Mall I ceaſe regretting him while Ilive, or of ho- 
nouring his memory as that of a being ſuperior to 
the world he lived in. If upon the plan I have 
here ſketched I ſhall be able to paſs my time in an 
eaſy manner; to make ſtudy, or rather Mr. Mel- 
jiſh's ſyſtem, my buſineſs, and the common a- 
muſements of the town, a recreation from my at- 
tention to better. objects, I may perhaps be able 
to live agreeably ; happily I fear I never can. So 
Jong and painfully as I have ſtrove to baniſh an 
unworthy.idea from my breaſt, ſtill I find the taſk 
is but working againſt nature: I dwell with plea- 
ure on the moſt painful idea that ever entered 
my mind. This muſt appear very ſtrange to you, 
but it is no leſs true; have 1 any reaſon to think 
that the paſſion that lurks in my breaſt will ſoon 
be extirpated? 5 


Fours. 


% 


Mx. MErLviLtL to Mr. FREDERICK. 


r my dear Harry, paſt re- 


4 coveryz This angelic fair one has robbed me 
of every idea but her own. I hve but in her 
preſence. I think of nought but her. I dream 
of her eee My paſſion is 


wrought up to that cruel pitch, that I muſt de- 


Are it or my heart will burſt, Declare it do 1 
e OAT nen Tay? 


Adieu, my dear Emilia, I remain faithfully 


N JorIA BExSOX. 


— 
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fay ? To whom? To Miſs Benſon ? It would be 
madneſs I have no hope—no idea. of relief— 
nothing id view but deſpair... 4, |. ; 

Poſſeſt of the utmoſt politeneſs, and a bound- 
leſs humenity, this amiable woman treats me with 
a complaiſance and an eaſe that is death to my 
love. I adore her to that pitch of affectiop, that 
nothing leſs than a return of. paſſion can ſatisfy a 
heart ſo big with love. | 

Miſs Benſon is, by many, many degrees, the 
moſt accompliſhed; as well as the moſt beautiful 
of her ſex. For this weck paſt, we have had ſe- 
veral parties whole converſation gave her an occa- 
ſion, which forced her to impart ſome ſlight opi- 
nions on ſeveral literary ſubjeQs.. Menill, who 
you know is a man of uncommon cl:flical learn- 
ing, aſſures me that ſhe is as good a claſſical ſche- 
lar as ever he met with; and he fuſpeQs that ſhe. 
underſtands both Latin and Greek. In French, 
Italian, and German, ſhe is as fluent as in En- 
gliſh. Her acquaintance with the beſt and politeſt 
authors in all languages, is unbounded. This 
will appear rhodomontade to you; but believe me 
it is fact, and Menill will give you the ſame ac- 
count. I before- mentioned to you her muſic and 
ſinging, which exceeds the utmoſt heights to 
which imagination can attain. Every motion of 
her body ſhev's without a regular figure, that her 
dancing muſt be grace and elegance itſelf: Where 
could the get all theſe accompliſhments? The 
daughter of a private gentleman in Suſſex, to 
eclipſe the moſt dazzling fair ones that ſhine at 
St. James's! to eclipſe them in all the elegant 
accompliſhments as much as the ſurpaſſes them in 
beauty! and at the ſame time to be a prodigy of 
learning without a grain of affectation: all this is 


paſſing ſtrange! Let me further add, chat ba 


2 4 
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me is dreſſed, there is an air of majeſtic grandeur: 
a noble fimplicity of ideas :—a ſomething that 
cannot be expreſſed, but which ſpeaks a princeſs 
in dignity: while the expreſſion of her counte- 
nance is that of all imaginable ſoftneſs: nothing 
but the mild graces wantoning in every feature. 

| _ Certainly the is the moſt extraordinary woman I 

1 ever met with; Tell me honeftly if you do not 
think ſuch an one worthy of my ef 


\ 


„F SG, - 


| 1 Cs Thurſday Morning, 
Every day brings to light new and odd circum- 
ſtances concerning Miſs Benſon ; ſhe has been of- 
ten out, upon the ſearch after a houſe, and has 
at laſt fix d upon one in Pall-Mall; for which, as 
foon as it is put into good repair, the is to pay 
one hundred and eighty pounds a year. Is not 
this a ſtrange thing for a lady in her ſituation, that 
has only five thouſand pounds? her income cannot 
de more than two hundred and fifty pounds a year; 
how therefore can ſhe afford ſo much in houſe- 
rent? it is an enigma which I cannot decypher. 
The houſe is to be ready for her in two months; 
ſhe has been out twice or thrice among cabinet- 
makers and upholiterers, and has beſpoke great 
- quantities of furniture, and ſcarcely any but what 
is elegant and expenſive. I cannot comprehend. 
| theſe things at all. I am happy as an angel in 
© theſe opportunities of being uſeful to her; = ſhe 
| employs and conſults me in all her buſineſs, but 
in a manner that makes her ſervice perfect free- | 
dom. She is often making apologies for the trou- | 
ble ſhe gives us, and was infinitely folicitous to 
have her houie ready as ſoon as poſſible, that ſne 
might not be a burthen to our politeneſs, as ſhe 
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bs JULIA BENSO N. 3 
termed it, the ſnorter time, When ſhe found 
how long a time wou'd be neceſſary, ſhe expreſſed. 
much uneafineſs ; and ſoon after ſaid, that ſhe 
mult take a j-urney into Huntingdonſhi:e, to viſit. 
a'young lady there for whom fhe had a particular, 
friendſhip ; for the could not think of troubling. 
us in ſuch a manner. "This ſpeech was death to- 
me: I ſaid every thing my fancy could ſuggeſt, 
to perſuade her to uſe my houſe as her own, and 
not thi: K of a vr BE I'S the country at a time 

that ſhe ſnhould be in town to attend to her houſe 
and furniture. What ſhe wi'l do I know not, but 
I ſhall curſe the day ſhe leaves us, be it when it 
maT, 3-21 ns 


x 
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BETTER VIII. 
| Mr. FrepeRiICK to. Mr. MEVILL. 

Have no time to give you my opinion of Miſs: 
I Benfon at large; but depend om it you are de- 
ceived; the is the caſt miſtreſs or the preſent one 
of ſome man of fortune, who is abſent. You 
will fal' miſerably in love perhaps with a weman, 
Hofe character will make you bluſh to think of. 
Do not be deluded by her excellent: es Granting 
that your love does not make you blind, what” 
atonement will her ſinging, her dancing, her Ita- 
kan, her claſſics, and ſo on be to your injured” 


4 
* 


ſtate and fortune, if you either marry an impoſ- 


tor, or the caſt off of anothe l At all eveots 
make yourſelt a better maſter of her hiſtory than 
you are at preſent, and check the violence of your 
paſſion till you bags leaft, that it will nor 


— 
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hurry you to your xuin. A boy juſt eſcaped from 


"_— x 


pardon from great indiſcretions in 


ſchool, or wild from the univerſity, might expect 


remember, you are not of an age to plead ſuch 
inexperience — do not ſlight this advice, leſt you 
ſhould miſerably repent it. . 
Yours, .&c, Of - ( 
Z Henry FarpERICK. 
LETTER XIX. | 
Mr. Fir Z GERALD to Mr. MASON. 


| 1 Received your letter, in which I find that my 


Mancheſter journey made you merry, and 
what is very ſtrange, wholly at my expence. 
But you are one cf the common beings of the 


world that follow each other in a beaten track, 
and have no idea of a ſyſtematic conduct. Time 


may perhaps prove to you, how much you are 
miſtaken in your views of life. | 


I I muſt confeſs I was mortally diſappointed when 


1 found I had taken a trip of between two and 


three hundred miles at no ſmall expence, in order 
to entertain the Abigail inſtead of the miſtreſs; 


but the confidence I hed in the uncommon ſhare 
of underſtan ing poſſ.ſſed by the lovely Miſs 
Berſcn, made it clear to me, that this plan of 
Her's aroſe from a more attentive obſervation of 


Certain circumſtances, of which I was ignorant; 


and that it w:s the means of perhaps enſu:irg 
our marriage with more eaſe and inore ſp-<d 
than could otherwiſe be poſſible. Filled wih 
this happy idea, I returned to Sefſ-x not qui'e in 
_ ſuch *afte 2s I had left it. I found my friends 


much ſurpiiled at my ajpearance, and in full con- 
PSS 1 . cluſion 


ove; but 


— — 
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cluſion that Miſs Benſon had gone off with me, 
for ſhe diſappeared, it ſeems, at the ſame time. 
It was in vain I .iflurcd them that I had not let 
eyes on that lad: But the intelligence of her 
being gone off, convinced me that my ideas were 
true; ſome accident certainly happened, which 
made her prefer going alone as the ſafeſt way; 
and I think there is no doubt but I ſhall receive a 

letter ſhortly, to inform me where ſhe is, and 
that ſhe. is ready to perform the promiſe on . 
my happineis depends. 

Thoſe brutes, her relations, I find, are ex- 
tremely happy ſlie is gone. The father and bro- 
ther publicly aſperſe her in the groſfeſt manner, 
and ſeem overjoyed in her ablence: but the lover, 
Mr. Slingſby, is not quite ſo eaſy; he is doubt- 
leſs much i urt at the lois of her Dn As ſoon 
as he knew that L was returned, he came and de- 
manded, in very unſeemly terms, what I had done 
with the woman that was to have been his wife? 
but I gave him an anſwer, the ſhortneſs of which 
preſently ſtopped his mouth, and I have heard no 
more of him. 

As 1 expect a ſetter every day from Miſs Benſon, 
I ſha'l go on with this, till 10 can give you ſome 
further information... | 


- Londen. 


My friend Maſon, I am half „ that 
you were righ in your conje ctures, and much 
fear that I ave been vilel duped, But you ſhall. 
have a detail of h ſe circumſtances which have 
un av lled this m ſtery. 

Waiting many days, and receiving no tidings 

of 
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of Miſs Benson, I grew impatient, and determinedto | 


try if F could not diſcover where ſnie was fled to. 


boy; by a little drink money 1 
found ſhe had taken the road to London. I then 


andy; deſcribing her particularly, and the time 


ſoine” recollection, ſhe'told me that fuch a lady 


another perſon living at it, who was moved, that, 


remember. I begged that the porter might be 
called; he ſaid he remembered very well, and ac- 
cordingts went to ſhew it me. 


Knocking at the door, I enquir ed if Miſs Ben- 


ſon was there; and to my great joy was anſwered 
in the affirmative. I defired to lee her, and was 
'thewn up into a dining-rcom, where ſhe was fit- 
ting alone. Notbing could be inore fortun te. 
She ſta ed at me with ſome ſurprĩae— So ! fir, 
Don. came you here:?“ 

„ On he wings of love. My e fair one, 
why have I not heard from you Þ? a 

Heard fr m me But pray ſir, let me. have 
vone ef your nonſenſe.” 

— Good heavens, madam, do you N 

2} | 6s 0 


I went to every poſt town around us, and I. que ſti- 
oned every poſt 


traced her every ſtage, and found that the laſt 
boys had ſet her down at Charing : Croſ at a je. 
eller's. This made me doubly active in my pur- 
ſuit; Lexamined all the houſes around Cha ing- 
Croſs,” and found a jeweller's. The man's wife 
only was at home. I enquired concerniag the 


when ſhe was probably there, adding that I came 
on buſineſs of much conſequence to her. After 


had called at the ſhop, under the ſupp: ſition of 


diſappointed at not meeting with thoſe ſhe wanted, 
che left a trunk in charge with her, for a few da's,. 
but it was af erwards ſent away. enquired where: 
it was ſent: ſhe ſaid to Germain-ſtree:, but Knæ . Z 
not the h uſe; though the porter might probably. 


JULIA BENSON. | 45 
ec No more, fic. I muſt hear no more of this. 

I dropt on one knee at her feet, and with all 
the pathetic words I was maſter of: 

Let me conjure you, Miſs Benſon, to—? 

At the inſtant the door opened, and in came a 
well dreſſed gentleman; ſurprized at this, he look= - 
ed with aſtoniſhment, and I riſing 

«© Miſs Benſon, you doubtlels will not let the 
preſence of any perſon p;ev<nt your aſſuring me 
that you ſpeedily intend to execute your promile wy 

« What promife ?. I never gave you any.” | 

& Mercy on. me! madam; Perhaps you did- 
not promiſe to marry me !—and a: Mancheſter } 
and ſent me thither for that purpoſe !?* 

« Marry you! (ſaid the gentleman with a coun- 
tenance [ 1 8 read)“ 

“thought your Mancheſter journey might 
have been fufficient to have cooled your love, 
fir?” (with a moſt ſatirical ſneec) 

& And did you really nean to make a joke of 
me to laugh at and deſpiſe me in that manner?“ 

« Moſt certainly: what aſſurance to a 
any thing elſe !? 9 

© Iam petrifiea!** * . | 

Could you be ſo ſuperlative a coxcomb as 
to imagine that I could do any thing but laugh at 
your plans, your ſyſtems, and your views of life?“ 

«© But here I ſuppoſe is the park for whom you 
have fo baſely betrayed. me and I doubt not but 
you'll play him as good a trick as you have done 
me. He is your paramour. _ 

5 Sir, this language is what lam little diſpoſed 
to bear. I hough no paramour, I take an intereſt: 
in every thing tha: concerns tha! lady—and will., 
not ſee her inſulted in ſo illiberal a manner.” _ 

“ Take an intereſt — Truly; yes I have no. 
doubt but Jou take an intereſt 1 in her: but, 4 
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the- Alte are all her own. — never was man ſo 


vilely jilted !“ 
jilted - This proof love protects 70 
out of my houſe this moment !“ 


„I am gone, fir—but you ſhall hear fome- 


thing 1 more from- me.” 

With theſe words, into which [ threw as much 
expreſſion as I was maſter of, I left the houſe, and 
am fully deterinined to call this lover by; her” s to 
account, 

In the mean time, Maſon, what 3 pretty trick 
it is that this abominable jilt has play ed me! Her 
art and her aſſurance have no bounds. I could 

not have conceived it poſſible that a woman—a 
_ Young woman tco—could have laid and executed 


diſcard all thoughts of marriage and the ſex, and 
enter upon an entire new ſy ſtem of life. Her 
wit is methinks po rly applied in attempting to 
ridicule my ideas of propriety of conduct. Such 
notions, I grant, do not inſure one an abſolute ſe- 
curity againſt the Hs of life, but they AF off 
many, and they teach us to bear the reſt. I feel 
at this moment the ſupericiity which reſults, from 
this conduct; many flippant perſons would be 
overwhelmed in grief at this diſappointment in 
their love, but I ſhall ſoon get the better of the 
erroneous failing, by adopting a now ſyſtem. EX - 
perience teach es one when to change; and no- 


thing but folly could keep one either in an 5 5 


3 life, after it has proved unſucceſsful ; 
om purſuing a new one, becauſe the old 8 
out contrary to expectatio- I ſhail not eaſily be 


laẽghed out of this idea, while I feel it beneficial 
in corrœcting the evil of ſuch a miſchievous affair, 


as F have lately experienced. 


I cannot yet fully 2 che character cr 


. thi 13 


— 


ſuch a diabolical plot; but I really believe I ſhall 
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JULIA BEN SON. 
this woman; that ſhe is a coquet, cannot be 
doubted, or ſhe would not have entrapped me in 
ſuch a manner: but I have no idea of her being 
abſolutely loſt to ſhame: and yet, what can be 
her connections with this new admirer Melvill? 
that is his name. It is plain, ſhe changes her lo- 
vers as eaſily and with as little concern as ſhe does 
her gloves—But I wreng her, it is plain, in call- 
ing myſelf a lover—ſince ſhe never made me more 
than the object of her ridicule. Adieu. 

* 4.6 | Yours, &c. | TS Fo 
Tnomas FiT.2GERALD. 


LET TEM 
Mr. MeLviir to Mr. FREDERICK. - 


A FFAIRS that have happened lately, de- 
1 mand a detail, and you ſhall have it. 


A few days ago, on my return home from a 


walk to Pall-Mall, I entered the dining-room m: 
Miſs Benſon was ſeated with a ſtrange looking 
man, of about five and thirty, on his knees at 
her feet, in a ſupplicating attitude. On my en- 
trance he ſtarted up, and ſeemed to reproach the 
lady in ſtrong terms, on former rencounters, which 
I did not underſtand. He fell into a pafiion— 
called her jiit and abuſed me as her new para- 
mour; Miſs Benſon retorted all his attacks with 
amazing ſpitit and wit, and at laſt drove him away 
through the mere force of ridicule. But my gen- 
tleman did not march off without wliſpering a 

challenge in my ear, and I had a formal one from 
him within three days. We met in the Green 

Park, and it was my fortune, after receiving 


a wound in my left arm, to run him through the 


body 
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body—yet more fortunately, I ſhould add not 
dangerouſly ; rhe ſurgeon that immediately atten- 
ded him, pronounced his wound not at all dange- 
rous. | — 


This r is myſterious : Mr. Fitzgerald my | 


antagoniſt, poſitively aſſured me on the word of 
a man of honour, and his conduct throughout the 
affair, no ways impeached that title, that Miſs 
Benſon had carried on a long love affair with him 
in Suſſex, which concluded in an abſolute promiſe 
of marriage — and even an appointment of the ve- 
ry wedding-day at Mancheſter whither ſne choſe 
to reti e, as her family were ſtrongly inclined to 
marry her to another man. All this he inſiſted ſhe 
utterly diſregarded, and fairly deſerved the title 
he had given her of a mere jilt. Theſe declarati- 
ons came from a man in the very extremity of 
life, for we were tlien going to engage. It is an 
ugly affair; I like it not. Nothing can be more 
evident than their being old acquaintance. Why 
ſhould their connection be juſt now diſſolved ? 
Surely ſhe cannot be the mere girl of deſperate 
fortune that you pronounced her? I wiſh J had 
queſtioned Fitzgerald on that head, bui it quite 

eſcaped me. EE 
IJ muſt own, Frederick, that I am full of jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion. I have never declared my paſſion 
to Miſs Benſon, even in the moſt diſtan manner; 
but I nevertheleſs intereſt my ſeif as much in every 
thing that concerns het, as if I was ſure of being 
her huſband next weck. I rue it is, that gentle- 
man might form improper and extravagant pre- 
tenſions, and imagine he had claims upon her, 
Which were merely ideal. The turn of their 
converſation carried this appearance very much; 
It fo, why ſhould I in the leaſt degree blame 
Miſs Benſon for what was abſolutely the folly of 

Seek ' | t 


1 


N 
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the man?—PBut to give you. the other anecdote. 


Laſt Wedneſday morning a young lady, de- 


| cently dreſſed, came to enqui re for Miſs Benſon. 


She was out with my ſiſter 3" but being ſhewn'up 


ing converſation. 

« I am very ſorry | to find; fir, that your lady 
is not at home. The infinite obligation which I 
and my poor unhappy mother are under to her, 
makes me eager to throw my ſelf at the feet of 
cur benefäctreg. . 

[ perceived from this introduction that ſhe was 
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> I under a total miſtake, E Miſs Benſon to 
e be my wife; bone Tr, t that 1 night know the 
C tale, rep lied, 
< Ko 1 Ed, her rh6ltion ſomething of this affair 
f MW —but be fo kind, madam, as to, give me a full 
ol account of it. don't doubt but'T thall have en- 
e dire reaſon to be fully ſatisfied with her conduct.“ 
y I find, fir, that our benefaQreſs. has kept her 
2 extraordinary merit ſecret; but it ĩs too much for 
e the honour of human nat re to remain {o.?? 
di © Fa to, Proceed, Madam, 7 am all atten- 
e tion. oy 1 3 | 
y mother; cir, is an officer I widow,” left 
V 1 ſupport, : atid with the Hurthen) of main- 
n ml me. My. poor father, who hid ſerved. 


5 Wthirty Ag pu in the army, never roſe higher than 
'y the, rank of à lieutenant; and, though a good 
g economiſt, did not ſeave my mother free from 
- Mdebts,.. She, Wa ; arreſted foon- after his death, and 
e- langbiſbed forme; time in priſon. 8 attended her 
r, there to aſſilt Der With my needle i in ear ning ſome· 
ir thing for ut ſupport, and in a miſerable manner 
h: Ep:ſle d 60 ome months 4 Ce bf, my. - mother's vir- 
ne tues, her reſignation, and misfortunes. One day 
of Four Jailor informed us that we were at liberty— 
ha E 7 end 


to me in the dining-room, ſhe began the follow 


— 
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that her . was diſcharged by a generous. gente- 
man, and that he had left 4 purſe of ac to 
Aftoni 


alleviate our future neceſſities. ed at this 
uvexpeRed news, we. eagerly enquired | for ſo ge- 

* Nerous a benefactor. We were directe to the 
houſe of a man of conſiderable fortune in Groſ- f 
venor-ſquare. While my mother ſoyght, far a I 
cheap lodging, I went: to make our humble . ac- 
knowledgments to our benetaQuor. Upon, being { 
conducted into the room, where he was ſitting a- 

4 Jone, I ſtarted with ſurpriſe to, find it was Sir W 

3 © George Milbourn. This Baronet, fir, having 

| accidentally ſeen me at a Milliner's, where F car-  t 

4 | Tried home ſome work in my father's life time, iſ y 

4 

te 


. N 


Y made, without any ceremony, the moſt: diſho- 
[ nourable propoſals... I bluſhed at being thobght 
capable of ſuch a vice; and reje &ed his terms 
with a ſpirit and a tartneſs that ſuited not the low- p 
- neſs of my circumſtances. He was piqued at the W m 
refuſal, and the milliner threatened me, with the fe 
_ Joſs of ber work. 
„ The Baronet haunted me for ſome time, but 13. 
met with nothing but ſuch. reſolute rebuffs that I 10 
he at laſt ſeemed to give over the purſui „ My an 
Poor father died, and left us, as. mentioned, at ke 
the mercy of ſeveral creditors.” 
= « Oh! Madam (faid he, ſeemingly ſorpriſed at me 
4 ſecing me) what is your buſineſs?” _ Ml th: 
I am come, Sir George (replied I) to thank hai 
you in my own and my mother's name for refcu- rex 
ing us from a miſerable impriſonment.“ 5 net 
Lam very plain, Mils, in all theſe 2 al anc 
ou muſt allow me to declare, 1 love you—. that it N anc 
is for your ſake only I have dong an f gti ich} Las the 
the appearance' of generoſity. Lurely Jon canpot his 
be ſo idle as to refuſe to liſten to the addreſſes ef bod 
Is one Who is able to raiſe you. and your mother o 
„ „ N e 
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eaſe and afflence? . . 
« As I came merely to return, with the trueſt 
fincerity, our acknowledgments for your goodneſs, 
ſir, I did not expect this addreſs; and beg I may 


be excuſed from anſwering it.“ . 
4e My deareſt! (ſaid he) F cannot excuſe you 
you muſt really eonſent to make me happy, and 
E will make you both rich and independent.” 

es Saying this he offered freedoms which I re- 
ſented. I was fired with the baſeneſs of his de- 
ſigns, and Teplted to him, with a warmth that 
threw him inte a paſſie n 

«© Oh! oh! I find you are yet in your tan- 
trums. Why do you not know that your and 
your mother's fate depend on my will- if I were 
only to ſpeak the word, I could hurry you both 
to jail again?“ 15 SE 
„ ge it ſo.—— You ſhall not find a baſe com- 
pliance had you twenty jails in your power. My 
mother would abhor her preſervation, if purcha- 
fed at the expence of my honour.” : 

« Honour truly -The honour of ſuch beg; 
gars makes a very fine figure] Be not ſo ridicu- 
lous, but comply— ſave yourſelf from a priſon, 
and here is a purſe of guineas to begin houſes 
keeping)? 4 7 IE. 

«© Rejecting his offers with ſcorn, he puſhed 
me out of the room, aid the next day,, calling at 
the milliner's, to enquire {or work, Mrs. L——- 
had the -affurance before two or three ladies, to 
reprove me ſeverely for my neglecting the Baro- 
net's offers; adding, that I ſhould find myſelf 
and my mother ſpeedily lodged in a jail again, 
and bid me conſider better of it. I burit from 
the ſhop with indignation ; but Sir George kept 
his word—we were both arreſted at his ſuit, and 
bodged in our old Po My poor mother felt 
W ieee = 3 | the 
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the ſtroke in all its ſeverity her health declined 
| — ſhe viewed me. with ſorrow—I was the tender- 

| eſt object of her love, and ſhe feared for nothing 
ſo, much as for my ſafety, The change of our 
creditor, from a tradeſman to Sir George Mil- 
bourn, filled her with apprehenſions, tor! me; 
which, however, I endeavoured, by every means 
to allay. Nothing could fill me with a more hor- 
rid idea than my mother's declining; health in the 
wretchednefs of à priſon. I was ready to drop 
under it, when the. jailor, about a week after 
our impriſonment, informed us once more: we 
were at. liberty,,, and conducted us to a hack ney 
caach, the driver of which had received orders 


where; to carry us. My, mother was' alarmed, 


and dreaded meeting with Sir, George again; but 
we were carried to Iſlington, and the coach ſtop- 
ping at a houſe in an airy part of. the town, left 
us there. Ihe miſtreſs, anelderly woman, ſhew- 
ed us a ſmall but neat apartment, which ſhe ſald 
was our's. At cheſe words my mother. aſked. her 
Vith what deſign Sir George had done this:?“ 

. Oh 1 underſtand you (replied the woman) 
Sir George has nothing to do with it, you are not 
delivered out of priſon by him, but, a good lady 
that has paid all your debts, and has agreed with 
me for this lodging for you both,” T' 

Weẽ were ſtruck dumb with ſuch an amazing 
inſtance of generoſity in a perſon utterly unknown. 
We ſtifled the old woman with queſtions concern- 
ing onr benefaQtreſs, and found that ſhe; became 
acquainted with the affair by means of the Milli- 
ner for whom I worked; being one of thoſe ladies 
before whom ſhe had reproved me for 1ejeRing 
Sir George's offer that ſhe enquired, who was 
creditor, and the ſum we were in priſon for d Re- 
ing informed that we were indebted to Sir George 

RT F 


Milbourn 
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Milbourn ſomething above ſeventy guineas, ſhe 
ſent the money to him immediately, demanding 
our diſcharge and a receipt in full; and this with- 
out letting him; know who was our protector. 
Hefitations, refuſals, and enquiries, on the part 
of Sir George, waſted three or four days; but 
being threatened peremptorily, he complied, with 
a bad grace, diſmally vexed at being diſappoint- 
ed. in what he thought certain game.—That our 
benefaQtreſs directly enquired for | lodgings in the 

neighbourhood of London; and being recom» 
mended here; had agreed with Mrs. Jenking, our 
landlady,. for the rooms, and alſo for ſupplying us 
with whatever neceſlaries-we wanted at her ex- 
pence. We were eager to know who our bleſſed 

proteEtreſs-was, that we might fly to expreſs our 


gratitude; but ſhe told us, ſhe knew no more of 


her than that her name was Benſon, and that ſhe 
came from Germain Street; but ſhe-added that 
the lady deſigned ſoon to call upon us.: Several 
days having elapſed, I came in ſearch of this ge- 
nerous lady, fir, unable longer to contain thoſe 
expreſſions of gratitude which ſo noble an action 
demands Do you expe&, ſir, that your lady 
will return ſoon??? | | 
Madam, this lady is not my wife, nor any 
relation, but a · friend of my ſiſter's. I expect her 
every minute. The narrative you have given is 
an affecting one—ſhe has à noble mind, and de- 
mands admiration from every one. I hat I might 
know a freſh inſtance of her goodneſs, L decei- 
ved you at firſt by ſaying that I had heard ſome- 
thing of this affair; but this is the firſt moment 
I knew any thing of the matter, though ſhe has 
been in my family ſome time. I need not tell 
you that keeping ſuch an action ſecret, ſhev's the 
thorough goodneſs of the heart, that could feel 
„ fer 
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for the diſtreſs of another; and noble liberality, 
that could fo quickly relieve it)“ 
I had hardly finiſhed theſe words, when the 
door opened, and Miſs Benſon appeared. There 
ſaid I, to the officer's daughter,) is your bene- 
factreſs.“ — She eyed her with a kind of worſhip 
for an inſtant, and dropping on one knee at her 
Feet, burſt into a flood of tears, but could not 
ſpeak a word. Recovering herſelf, however, ſhe 
made a faultering ſpeech of thanks, acknowledg+ 
ments, gratitude, &c. which Miſs Benſon; who 
till then knew her not, ſtopped her mouth by ear- 
nmneſtly defiring her to name: the affair no more; 
adding, I have a little advice to offer your 
mother, and will call upon you ſoon.” Miſs Sam- 
pher, for that I find is her name, took it as a 
- hint to retire, and making her obeiſance, left the 
I ventured:to rally Miſs Benſon a little upon 
'Y making a ſecret of this affair; telling her that 
** Miſs Sampher had given me the recital of it, ad- 
i ding, © I ſuppoſe, madam, you keep the bright- 
eeeſt ſide of your character a ſecret from the world, 
1 leſt it ſhould be too dazzling to the eyes of thoſe 
= who could never conceive, and much leſs perform 
ſuch actions- Thoſe who can deſpiſe the ſex 
ſhould conſider the luſtre of your——? , 
„think (replied ſhe, interrupting me) you 
have more reaſon to bluſn for your on ſex, than 
to compliment mine“ and with theſe words left 
Now, Maſon, who can be a daily ſpectator of the 
woman that has ſo generous a mind— that it is at 
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the ſame time beauteous as the morn, and diſplays t 
in every ſentiment, word, and idea the moſt re- i 2 
fined imaginations—who' can be ſuch a witneſs, i t 


and not love her to diſtraction? What an action 
; 2 ; 15 
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is this releif of the ſufferers ! How full of gene- 
zofity l how full of modeſty ! The ſum is con- 
ſiderable, yet we find ſhe does not limit her boun- 
ty to ſetting them free ſnie enters at once upon a 
conſiderable expence, to protect and ſupport them 
after their enlargement lt 1s impoſſible to expreſs 
how much this action ſtrikes mei! 
But L wanted it not to. be convinced that the 
mind of this woman is ſuperior to all praiſe. From 
ſeveral: converſations. of a ſerious caſt which I 
have had with her, I find that her 1deas are ama+ 


zingly enlarged ;: they are of that diſtinguiſhed. 
'kind—of that uncommon luſtre, that you liſten 


with pleaſure and inſtruction to ſentiments, which 
in all probability you never heard. before. Her 
diſtinctions are E and ſhew a per ſpicuity of 
thought that is very rare to be found. Of all the 
minds I ever was acquainted with, I never met 
with one that ſo weil deſerved the name of cultiva- 
ted. Her's is poliſhed by every elegance of life 
and manners, and illuminated by. every branch of 
knowledge and learning. In a word, my friend, 
| find her approaching ſo near to the ſtandard. of 
ideal perfection find her in every moment of 
her life ſo greatly ſuperior, that I could as ſoon 
think of ſeizing the thunder in the hand of Jove 
as declaring my paſſion to her. I feel my ſelf im- 
prefled with ſo much awe, when I think of doing 
it, that I am tongue-tied—and muſt be filent for 
ever. She has not lately mentioned any thing of 
her journey to Huntingdonſhire, which makes 
me hope ſhe has changed her intention. Her 
time at preſent is ſpent chiefly in reading and at- 
tending pretty much to forwarding the workmen 
and tradeſmen, in fitting up and furniſhing her 


— 
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I have not ſeen him before for ſome time. He 
is a raw youth, but if we can get him thto the ar- 
my he will be poliſhed. Lord C gave me 


hopes of a pair of colours for him, but I depend 
very little on it. The lad has no fortune, and 1 


ſhall find it, I fear, too pinching a matter to pur- 
chaſe for him; but E ſhall ſend him to pay his 


de voirs to Lord C—-—, T his forwardneis E be- 


lie ve is receſſary in theſe affairs. 71384 
Let me hear from you as ſoon as you have 
RRicnanxp MELVILL. 
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LETTER XI. 


Sir Part1e EGErToN to Lord WIILIAu Wie 
. NDEED, my Lord, you are much to blame in 


perſiſting to refuſe your acquieſcence in your 


| father's propoſal. Lady Harriet F beſides an 


agreeable perſon and an unexceptionable temper, 


will unite in your family two eſtates, whoſe con- 


tiguity makes them of fuch infinite value to each 
other. Our long acquaintance allows me to aſ- 


ſert, from the knowledge I have of you, that 


there can be no reaſon for rejecting a plan ſo evi- 
dently beneficial, and which can never offer again, 


but by that lurking paſſion for Signiora Zaffini, 


or Miſs Benſon. The whole hiſtory of your con- 


nections with thoſe ladies, when in Italy I have 


always told you was ſuch an enigma to me, that 
I could never underſtand any of the: mctives of 
your conduct. Believe me, my lord, you never 


gave any 3 account of it. I know not 


whether you was, after all, in love with Signora 
Zaffini.— I know not why you neglected Miſs 
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Benſon, while paſſionately in love with her—1 
know not how you came to incur the ſtigma of 
being diſnonourable to her, while I know there 
exiſts not a man of more unſullied honour—1 
know not how it happened that, with a lion- like 
bravery, you ſhould behave! as if you had been a 
coward. In a word, my lord, after numerous ex- 
planator y letters, I maſt own myſelf quite in the 
darx. The Duke's conduct at preſent is ſenſible 
and confiſtent, believe me, your's is indefenſibly 


inconſiſtent. Either. come into his propaſals, or 


give ſo ſtrong a reaſon againſt them that the moſt 
dubious muit remain ſatisfied. The offer of a 
ſettlement of five thouſand pounds a year, with 
ſix more of Lady Harriet's Sure, my lord, 
theſe are not to be trified with | 

be {'z -} J-Semaing; Se. 
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Lord WII IT AM W. to Sir PuiLir EGERTON, 
J dear Sir Philip, the reproaches in 
your laſt letter are extremely juſt, and 
your wonder no leſs fo, I readily own, that my 
conduct has proved very eccentric, and that I am 
at preſent in à ſituation of doubt which gives an 
inconſiſtency to all my actions. But I am not ſo 
bad as I ſeem— and ſeveral circumſtances, which 
have hitherto appeared myſterious in my life, 


have bad that character from your knowing them 


no better. You ſhall no longer reproach me with 


this ignorance; for I will now give vau thoſe furs 


ther explanat ions, that I hope will be ſuffieient to 
remove the cloud that hangs between us at preſi 
113 = t 
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It was at Parma that I was firſt introduced to 
the Marquis la Mina, and became acquainted wiih { 
his niece Signora Zaffini; or rather, my friend, ! 
ſhe became acquainted with me. I think I have 
more than once given you her character ef a 
moſt inſinuating carriage —an agreeable freedom | 
of converſation—a ſprightly wit—with 3 | 
| 

] 


enough to ſet off and vary theſe manners. 
young man of three and twenty, no enemy to the 
ſex, could hardly refrain from returning advances, 
which he could not but underſtand. In a word, 
I engaged in an intrigue with this lady, which! 
laſted ſome months without any ſuſpicion in thoſe, 
who might have been concerned. Her conſum- 
mate art prevented diſcovery, for her fertile in- 
vention, in multiplying and extending reſources of 
ſecrecy and diſſimulation, exceeded all bounds, 
As to the ſtate of my heart at this period, it was 
in a very ſilly fituation.. I had an affeCtion for my 
miſtreſs, much reſembling love but not love 
and at the very time that | entered and cherithed 
it, I felt that it would not laſt; but as to my hav- 
— ing any remains of paſſion for her, you judge 
ſtrangely to make it even a matter of doubt. I 
parted with her without regret; and not long af> 
terwards ſhe would probably have done the fame 
But at Florence I found a fair one infinitely 
more deſerving of my attention, Miſs Benſen ; 
the was travelling through Italy with her unele, a 
man of conſiderable fortune, and his family. I 
became: acquainted with him and his — 
niece at the ſame time. He was a man of ſtrict 
honour, great probity, and of an admirable un- 
derſtanding ; the niece had all theſe qualities and a 
thouſand more— much exceeding, in my opinion, 
every thing I had ever read, heard, or ſeen among 
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JULIA BENSON. 59 
the ſex; for ſhe was an aggregate of mental and 
perſonal charms. Her converſation was ſo full of 
variety and inſtruction, that I could have liſtened 
to her, with improvement for ever. This woman 
] did love; nor will the affection ever ceaſe, were 
to be rntraduced to ten thouſand others; for ſhe 
has rendered all the reſt of the ſex, ſuch mere 
figures and blanks i in my eye, that I can think of 
no one elſe. © This is the reaſon that I cannot come 
into my father's propoſal. I know not, nor can 
I any where learn, whether Miſs Benſon is alive 
or. dead, ſingle or married. This uncertainty, 
you. may eaſily ſuppoſe, is crucl enough; but 
you ſhall have the particulars of the affair. 
Mr. Melliſh, her uncle, ſoon after my viſits at 
his houſe, became familiar, wrote to my father to 
inform him of them, and of their object. This was 
acting the part of a gentleman ; what anſwer he 
received I know not; but I had a letter ſoon after 
from my father, with ſome general good advice, 
given in his negligent ſtile; from which I conclu- 
ded, that he was quite indifferent about the affair. 
This was always the caſe, till the death of Lord 
H——threw that eſtate i into the hands of an hei- 
eſs ; from which time he has changed his note, 
and never ceaſed recommending to me to Have 
ſome thoughts of Lady Harriet. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe perfe ly to you, the 
uninterrupted happineſs I enjoyed during my ſtay 
at Florence. I had the converſation of Mis 
Benſon daily; nothing could exceed the paſſion 
Which L felt for her; but what made it peculiarly 
pleaſing, was my a@ing entircly-a part, that even 
my jad went could not condemn. Attachments of 
this fort are often made by men of rank, which 
they are aſhamed of; they, feel, even in the mo- 
ments of pleaſure, that 15 ate acting beneath 

| themlelves 
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| 1 5 themſelves; that the birth and manners of theit 
miſtreſs or ber relat ions, are below them, or fit 
only to bring Shy 


nto contenipt. Such ideas to 
a ſenſible mind, arg ſtings: even in the midit of 


© Happineſs 3 but I'felt;, them not. This lady was 
born of a very antient and reſpectable family; 


her uncle the ſame; ; all of them rich in inheri- 
tance, and no upſtarts of the day, Mr. Melliſh 
was a man whoſe manners, converſation; „and abi- 
lities, would do honour to any court in Europe. 
Miſs Benſon, educated under his eye, is the moſt 
accompliſhed woman of her age. What an ad- 
vantage, with all this, to have ſeen and bken in- 
timate with the beſt company at home, in France, 


and in Italy! No, there were no aſſemblſes more 


polite in Florence than thoſe which were he Id at 
Mr. Melliſh's. '' 
But from the Gift moment 1 converſe with 


| Miſs Benſon, | all idea 'of her- inferiority to the 


rank, I may one day poſſfeſz in the world, vaniſh- 
ed. Her ideas, her manners, her carriage, every 
word and” look convinced me, that this woman 
Was fit to rank with princes and kings; for her 
virtues and her charms would throw more laſtre on 


the higheſt rank, thah the hi cheſt rank cel ever 


confer on them. Indeed, 1 delt the advantage of 
my converſe in Mr. Melliſh's houſe ioo much not 


to revere as well as love it. His houſe Was indeed 
the temple of politeneſs and good ſenſe: 1 f Fund 
4 more improvement, for T can give } no 4 


Face more enlargement f idee a ore re- 
ed urbanity to be gained in the eln eff ion ol 
this uncle and his niece, than in all the. its of 
education that have been uſed to, form ne, ſo 


much inferior, even to a woman. 13 ſhott, Sir 


Philip, it was a ſituation in which 1 cou not but 
255 Und in which, love muſt reign withont 
bounds. 
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bounds. I was no ſooner intimate with Miſs Ben- 
ſon, than I openly declared to Mr. Melliſh, that 
if I was fortunate enough to gain her affections, I 
ſhould eſteem myſelf the happieſt of mankind— 
that I ſhould pay my addreites to her under the 
certainty of my father's approbation. I declared 
my paſſion to her, and met with a return that 
made me ſupremely bleſſed, but it was a return I 
only gueſſed at, ſo full of modeſt, dignity ! never 
did mortal enjoy greater, or at the ſame time more 
rational pleaſure than I—but, Sir Philip, the 
dæmon 1 miſchief was at work to deſtroy it all. 

[ had occaſion to go to Rome for about ten days 
upon ſome buſineſs of young Edmond's, who had 
brought himſelf into a ſilly ſcrape there. I took 
my leave of Mr. Melliſh and his excellent niece, 
promiſing that I would not exceed my time. Some 
unlucky accidents prolonged my ſtay a fortnight ; 
but I wrote to Miſs Benſon the reaſon of it. On 
my return, as I was entering the foreſt of Ardi 
very early in the morning, I was ſet upon by 
three banditti. I had only Jaques with me, and he 
was unarmed. As for the poſt-boys, upon the 
firſt attack, they jumped from their horſes and 
fled. All three, without demancing any booty, 
fired on me at once, but I received no other hurt, 
than a balls grazing my left arm. I fired a piſ- 
tol immediately at the perſon neareſt me, and 
ſhot him dead. At that inſtant I received another 
fire, which wounded me ſlightly on the hip: but 
vpen my preſenting another piſtol, the two raſcals 
fled. Jaques was for riding after them, but I 
ſtopped him. I examined the pocket of the dead 
man, and found nothing about him worth remark- 
ing but this letter: ö | | 


l % Ardella, _ 
I now 
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I now ſend ten piſtoles; fifty more will be 
your reward if you are ſure in your work—you 
may depend on advancement. 


_ 


I knew the hand to be Zafſini's, and it ſtruck 
me with ſurpriſe and dread; it occurred at once to 
me, that ſhe had, out of revenge for my neglect- 
ing her, taken this method of having me dil- 
J 55 

Jaques mounted the horſes, and Eonveyed me 
ſafe to Ardi; there I had my wounds dreſſed, 
and, when I was recovered, made all expedition 
to Florence. Upon going to Mr. Melliſn's, I 


found him gone to Venice. I underſtood at the, 


next dcor, broken tidings of ſtrange accidents 
that had happened. I learned news even of my- 
ſelf; that Mr. Melliſh had purſued me to Turin, 


to fight me for ſome offence I had given to the 


lady that accompanied him. All this, as you 
may ſuppoſe, tortured me with dread and uncer- 

tainty. I was convinced, that the whole muſt be 
owing to a vile plot of Zaffini's; but how to un- 
ravel it, ſurpaſſed my art. By Mr. Mellith and 
Miſs Benſon's leaving Florence ſo ſuddenly, it was 
evident that vile woman had, by ſome means, 
' miſrepreſented me to them in a manner ſufficient 
to work all the effects ſhe could deſire or wiſh.” I 


ordered a chaiſe immediately to go to Venice, that 


I might clear up ſo ſtrange an affair; but inatten- 
tion to the wounds, which I had thought trifling, 
great fatigue, and the anxiety of my mind, 
brought me into ſuch a ſtate, that my ſurgeon 
pronounced ſuch a journey death to me, and very 

_ eontrary to my inclination, inſtead of ſetting off 


for the journey, I meditated, he put me into bed. 
| 5 N = I diſpatched 
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ſtrict orders to gain ſight of Mr. Mellith and Miſs 
Benſon, if poſſible; but he was driven from their 


door with the moſt contumelious langaage--my life 
was threatened, if ever I was met with, by all 


their domeſtics, and I was called, for what I know 
not, a deſpicable coward. 


Before he returned to Florence, I had fallen in- 


to a mortal deſperate fever, which the heat of the 
ſeaſon made ſo dangerous, that all my phyſical at- 
tendants deſpaired of my life for above a month. 


I ſuffered three relapſes, each more alarming than 


the other. In a word, I kept my chamber no leſs 
than ſeventeen weeks; and when I left it for air 
and exerciſe, it was ſome time before I had any 


ſtrength. I was preſcribed a reſidence for ſome time 
in the mountains of Terni, where they hoped the air 
and goats milk might have good effect. I tried 
this reinedy for near two months, and found it 


ſucceſsful, though I was by no means reſtored to 
my former ſtrength and ſpirits. During my ill- 
neſs, Jaques made ſome diſcoveries which were 


important; he informed me, that he heard I had 


a great quarrel with Mr. Melliſh—that the latter 
ſent me a challenge which I refuſed, and ran away 
—that Mr. Melliſh purſued me through all Italy 
quite to Turin; that I. was, for this baſe action, 


looked upon generally as a coward— with much 


information of the ſame ſort, that really aſtoniſhed” 
me. All this muſt be the effect of ſome-curſed 


contrivances of Zaffini; how ſhe could thus have 


played her cards I cannot comprehend; but it is 
true, that this devil incarnate has deſtroyed the 


peace both of my ſoul and body. 

After ſeveral months languiſhing for health, in 
Various ou of Italy and the ſouth of France, I 
gathered 
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[ diſpatched Jaques to Venice with letters, and 


ſtrength enough to ſet out in ſearch of 
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» 


the amiable woman that was the idol of my ſoul, 
I went firſt to Venice, then to Munich, to Vi- 


enna, to Dreſden, to Berlin, &c. at all which 


places I heard of her, but ſhe had left them long 
before my arrival; and I found afterwards that 


Mr. Melliſh had returned to England. I embaik- 
ed at Calais, for the ſame country, —was at Lon- 
don ſome time making enquiries. I then under- 
ſtood that Mr. Melliſh was dead—a piece of in- 


formation that grieved me exceedingly ; but as to 
Miſs Benſon, I could learn no tidings of her. I 


laid the whole affair honeſtly and fairly before my 


father, and I found that he received it as a conſi- 
derate and generous parent. He gave full credit 


to my deſcription of Miſs Benſon and her uncle 


ſaid that he ſhould be the laſt of mankind to op- 
poſe my wiſhes, in caſe I could gain ſo accom- 
pliſhed a woman for my wife, on whom I had 
actually fixed my affections; but obſerved, that 


"the muſt be certainly dead, or I muſt before now 


have heard of her. Adding, however, that I ought 
to make it my buſineſs to find out the truth; that 
if ſhe, was alive, and ſingle, as I left her, he 


would never be the man to oppoſe my happineſs, 


Fleft England, and reſided ſome months at Paris; 
there I expected to hear ſome tidings of her: for 


I have often obſerved that people, who have re- 


ſided agreeably in that elegant center of politeneſs, 
ſeldom fail of returning to it with pleaſure. But 


I did not find her. I heard, however, that Miſs 


Benſon was contracted in marriage to a Prince of 
Furſtenburgh, being at the court of Munich. 
This intelligence ſurprized me; for I had been at 
Munich after ſhe had left it, and had heard nothing 
of it. But in a ſecond company, hearing the 
ſame intelligence, and that ſhe was actually mar- 


ried there, I determined to ſet out immediately, 
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and, accordingly went to Munich; but, on my 
arrival there, found that three parts in four of the 
report were falſe. The Prince of Furſtenburgh 
actually made offers to her, but ſhe refuſed him. 
This intelligence pleaſed me not a little, though I 
could ſcarcely hope to reap the leaſt benefit from 
it. | 
In this ſituation, Sir Philip; IJ have remained 
ever ſince, I am utterly ignorant of the fate of 
the woman I adore. My father, under the pre- 
ſumption, that ſhe is dead or married, preſſes me 
to wed Lady Harriet; but never will I become 
the huſband of any other woman than Miſs Ben- 
ſon. Her excellencies ſo far outſhine all other fe- 
male merit, that I ſhould be ſtrangely wanting to 
myſelf to attempt to think of another after once 
loving her: The greateſt terror of my ſoul, and 
wiat conſtitutes my higheſt miſery at preſent, is 
the idea of her death. I own, I fear, the arts of 
the deteſted Zaffini. If ſhe ſhould have planned 
and ſucceeded in any diabolical ſchemeof revenge 
on her innocence, J am for ever the moſt miſera- 
ble of mortals. 
Here, my dear Sir Philip, you ſee the real ſtate. 
of my affairs and heart—T'tbink I have fully ex- 
plained all thoſe myſteries, which you have thought 
ſo many contradictions in my condat—how Zaf- 
ſini compaſſed her aim I know not myſelf, and 
therefore am-utterly unable to explain it to you. 
But obſerve, my friend, that I am bleeding of the 
wounds my heart received in the loſs of Miſs Ben- 
ſon; for if ever a perſon was at once ſnatched 
from heaven, and plunged ia the darkeſt hell, it 
muſt ſurely be me. Every moment of abſence 
only increaſes that indelible love which preys upox 
my ſfoul--it is engraven in my heart. Never will 
the image. of that ſuperior woman be obliterated 
| | FL from 
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from my mind !—all life is but a blank !-—all joy 
is taſteleſs |—all ſociety deteſtable the ſun ſhines 
no more to me |—I have lived on the road be- 
tween Paris and London I take many a tour to 
Florence, to Munich, to Vienna—I gaze with 
fond delight on the houſe, which was once the 
ſeat of all my.joys; and am now in treaty to pur- 
"chaſe it at an extravagant price, that every mo- 


ment of my lite may be devoted to the memory 


of her I love. In this room I firſt ſaw her; there 
ſhe ſat, when ſhe received my vows of fidelity; 
here I heard the converſe of her noble uncle, and 
hung wit! rapture on the accents of her amiable 
tongue! Theſe are ideas that will drive me to 
diſtraction ſpeeaily—T do not endeavour to pre- 
vent it; for miſery is already my- portion; and its 
continuance ſeems to threaten a period to my ex- 
iſtence. I long only for one thing before I die 
it 1s revenge. I have my emiſlaries abroad, with 

the promiſe of boundleſs treaſure, if they can ſe- 
cure Zaffini alive, and bring ber within my power, 
When l think of the mortal miſery ſhe has brought 


'on me, Tloſe all ſenſe of ſhame, all ideas of man- 


hoed ; for I bclieve I could feaſt, my eyes with 
| ſeeing her impaled alive. I become furious with 
the idea. Here let me cloſe this.diſmal narrative. 
Have I now ſatisfied you of the abſurdity of my 
father's urging marriage to me for the ſake of an 
eſtate ? Were twenty crowns at ſtake, would you 
have ſuch a wretch as me ſtretch out an arm to 
ſeize them ? No, Sir Philip, I have matter dee- 
per in my ſoul— I cannot write to the Duke in 
theſe terms; but prithee take it upon thee to con- 
vince him. of theimpropriety of injuring a young 
innocent lady of a noble family and fortune ſo 
highly, as to think of making her wretched by 

being the partner of ſo miſerable a being. It muſt 
| | | 8 , not 
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not be—but withal let not his Grace know the 
extremity of my miſery; he loves me too much 
to bear it without an emotion, that I fear would 
be fatal to him; conceal the worſt circumſtances, 
but let him know enough to lay aſide for ever all 

ideas of my marriage with this or any other lady. 
I look for this through your friendſhip; do not 

4 me. 

V ours, 


Witt Was 


LETTER XML 
Mr, MELVILL to Mr. FREDERICK. 


dear Frederick, Miſs Benſon's reſidence 
at my houſe, makes it the ſcene of action 
for a variety of characters to exhibit on; we 
have a new one brought on our ſtage by that ami- 
able lady's generoſity to the Samphers. The other 
day Sir George Milbourne was announced to Miſs 
Benſon; at the mention of his name her colour 
came with a tranſient gleam of indignation in her 
countenance that pleaſed me. Upon being ſeated 
he addreſſed himſelf to Miſs Benſon and wy liſter, 
who were ſitting near each. other. 

“ Ladies, I muſt requeſt your N for this 

intruſion, but one of you, I have not the honour 
to know which, has been ſo very generous of late, 
that I was deſirous of knowing . the motive, as it 
was exerted quite at my expence.” After pauſing 
a little, and finding that they either did not, or 
would not, comprehend him. I mean, la- 
dies, the reſcuing thoſe wretched culprits from 
priſon—a woman, Sampher by name, and her 
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4 This is the lady (faid my ſiſter) who was the 
author of that generous action.“ 


Madam (returned the baronet, addreſſing 
himſelf to Miſs Benſon) may I beg the pourquoi?“ 


& You muſt allow me, fir, to return your pour- 


quoi, why did you aſſume to yourfelf a power 


over them by buying in their debts?“ 

Upon my credit, madam, you put your queries 
with a vivaCity, that gives a 'uſtre to your counte- 
nance. I had juſt; very juſt—and ſolid reaſons.” 
And then, with a very ſignificant. air of myſte- 


rious importance, brandiſhing a pinch of ſnuff 


with a finger, on which was a very fine diamond 
ring.“ Vou have been much ee 


have indeed, madam.” 


% Nothing more likely, Sir George—we- wo- 
men have not the nice diſtinctions that do ſo much 
honour to many of your ſex.“ 

« Such ladies as you, madam (eying her with 
particular complacency) are poſſeſſed of every 
diſtinction in hfe—Nature we muſt allow, after 
all, is to be forgiven for producing ſuch beings as 
the Sampher's; while ſhe makes amends for fo ma- 
ny errors in you P-—— 

“ That I think'is what may be called a very 
well turned compliment ; pray, fir, was it addreſſed 
to my perſon or my underſtanding?ꝰ 

c Pon honour, madam, I do not addreſs my - 
ſelf to the underſtanding of the fair ſex ; they 
have charms that fet the heart in a flame, but the 
depth of their judgment, is a matter of leſs im- 
portance.“ 

« $o the moſt you allow a fine woman is to be 
a pretty fool?“ 

66 ſhall make an exception with you, madam 


Tou are a pretty wit.“ 


40 Sir George, I am not in ; debt—you- certainly 
cane 
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compliment me to-day, in order to put me in pri- 
ſon to-morrow.” 

„ Pardon me, fair lady, thoſe eyes of your? 2 
are more likely to impriſon the hearts of allmy 
ſex.” 

& Miſs Sampher? 8 eyes too, Sir George, are 
very killing!“ 

6 Really, madam (looking Gly and twirling his 
watch chain) I have forgot what ſhe is, my buſt- 
neſs in that affair was with the old woman.” 

“ Fie, Sir George! what! a man of your gal- 
lantry plant the artillery of your elegant perſon 
againſt the heart of an old woman, when a young 
one was in the caſe ?”? 

© My elegant perſon ! ha ha; egad, madam, you 
have a talent at ridicule that would ſhine on the 
21 v but, madam, you utterly miſtake that af- 

air.“ 

6 As your taſte carries you ſo ſtrongly to anti- 
ent ladies, I fear I am ſtricken in years for you 
have been complimenting me.“ 

As I before obſerved, madam, it is highly 
neceſſary that theſe people whom you have pro- 
tected, ſhould 

© Return to priſon, 1 ſuppoſe, Sir George! 
Can you make love to the old woman no where but 
in a dungeon?“ 

& I aſſure. you you have been cuilty of. 
R « Being pretty—and you are ſo gallant a man, 
that — 

2 Madam, I crave your patience, you mult al- 
low me to ; 

“Once more pay your polite addreſſes to Mrs. 
Sampher 

« I do not underſtand this, (angrily) they are 
thieves in contracting debts which they cannot 


Pays and I am come to deſire Py your de- 
ſigns 


—— 
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ſigns with themz for I conſider them as depending 
upon me. | | 


, - 


„Depending upon you! 7 | 
Ves, on me for here i is a bank note for tlie 
whole amount of the expences, madam, I do not 


cChuſe to have my debt paid in ee man- 


ner you have done.“ 
« So your meaning, Sir ene is to pay me 


the money now?” - 


% It is, madam.” 

Very good; to give you an opportunity«the 
week following to claim it as a debt, and throw 
me into gaol with the purcſt and moſt virtuous 
dcſigns in the world.“ | 

« ] expected you to be ſerious, madam,” 

„Perhaps you now defire it ??? 

Indeed I do—T want to finiſh the buſineſs ?” 

% Then, Sir, you ſhall know my mind in few 
words, Your conduct to the Sampher' s ſhews 
you to be a baſe defigning villain.” 

How!“ 

© Who. by means of wealth, proſtituted to tie 


loweſt purpoſes, aim. at nothing but deſtroying 
that virtue in others, to which yourſelf have no 
pretenſions.“ 


& Zounds, madam !”” 


Four buying in the debts of a diftreſſed, | 
unfortunate widow, and an orphan daughter, mere- 


ly with a vile deſign—your throwing: them into 


| priſon becauſe ſhe would not proſtitute herſelf to 
ſo deteſted a monſter, proves, Sir, that your ſoul 


is a compound of meanneſs and cruelty.” 
This, methinks, is fine ranting, but your 
nymph ſhall pay for it.“ 
* You are much miſtaken. I am their pro- 
ieQor 3 5 my fortune, Tt not great, ſhall be 
Nn 
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exerted in their defence; they ſhall f2t your vil- 
lainy at defiance.” | | 

The Baronet would hear no more, but looking 
with great fire at Miſs Benſon, ſhe returned it with - 
infinite contempt, and he made his retreat with a 
precipitation, that proved him fairly beaten off 
the field. 8 

© There, ſaid Miſs Benſon, goes one of our 
modern fine gentlemen? 'This ſpecies of animals 
in London—what a credit he dacs to your ſex, 
Mr. Melvill ? | S | 

* Madam, I kope there are not many of Sir 
George's character. There would be much few- 
er, it they met with ſuch reproof as you gave him 
this morning.” | „ 

1 gave it the readier, becauſe I recollected 
his perſon, though he had forgotten mine. His 
father was a friend of my uncle, who frequently 
in my hearing foretold that George would turn out 
an illiterate coxcomb, and more than once recom- 
mended a different education for a lad that would 
one day inherit a good fortune. He was his mo- 
ther's darling, who never ceaſed inculcating ideas, 
which ſhe thought were adapted to his future rank. 
Had he been a Duke they would have ſpoiled him, 
but being only a trumpery Baronet, they made. 
him truly ridiculous. While a firipling, ſhe in- 
dulged him iu almoſt every vice, that could de- 
baſe his character when a man; and now we find 
him the mere ſquanderer of money for doing miſ- 
chief to other people.” _ 3 

I made my offer to Mis Benſon to be uſeful to 
her in any reſpect ſhe approved, in patronizing - 
Mrs, Sampher and her daughter, but ſhe, thanking 
me, replied, that ſhe could depend on their own. 
prudence, and the attention of the people where 
they lodged, | | 
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My heart grows very heavy, Frederick. Miſs 
Benſon's houſe is almoſt ready for her. What 1 


am to do when ſhe goes, I know not; but I be- 


- lieve to make my exit then, would be the wiſeſt 


plan; for it would be the concluſion of a delicious 
dream, which cannot be ended but with miſery, 
We ſhall certainty be numbered among the near- 
eſt of her friends, but that by no means ſatisfies 
me, It muſt, however, ſatisfy me, for I cannot 
ſpeak to her of what my heart feels. I plainly ſee, 
that ſhe is not the leaſt affected towards me; I 
mean further than mere friendſhip and politeneſs, 
My eyes have, more than once, ſpoken truth to 


her; butſhe has not ſeemed to underſtand a ſyl- 


lable of their meaning, and I really believe ſhe 
thinks no more of me in the light of a lover than 
the moon does. Indeed, I do not think. ſhe will 


quickly find a man'that is made for her; for ſhe 


has rather an acrimonious way of thinking of the 


ſex, and drops general ſpeeches now and then, 


conceived in ſuch ſtrong terms, that I think ſhe 


would allow of but very few exceptions. Not- 


withſtanding my paſſion tos this uncommon wo- 
man, I am not ſo blind but I can ſee this failing in 
her character, which ſome times eſcapes her in a 
männer that ſhews too much rancour and con- 


tempt, and yet much is to be ſaid in extenuatien 


of it. Her own abilitics are ſuperior to every thing 
ſhe finds in common among us her learning, her 
accompliſhments are the ſame; and while man- 
kind lock down cn her, Joſt in the general inſigni- 
ficancy of the ſex, with that air of ſuperiority 
we are fo apt to uſe, how can we wonder at her 
retorting the i'] founded contempt with ten-fold 


vchenience; and having been rather unfortunate 
in the group of men that have been connected 


with her by relationſhip, or accident, ſhe has a 
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eaſt of ridicule ready for all; and has a talent of 
preſently finding out the weak part of every cha- 
nager the converſes with. She is perfeRly for- 
giving and kind to the women, but, I' mult ſay, 
ſhe has no mercy on the men ps 5 
Menill cannot bear her; you know he has a 
moſt ſilly way of laughing at the women in all 
converſation, holding them as cheap as poſſible, 
in any reſpect beyond the walks of domeſtic life; 
be keeps his Kitty cloſely in thoſe bounds, though 
a good fine girl, and by no means a fool; and if 
ſhe was not contented would, I dare ſay, preſent- 
h change her for another of the ſiſterhood. When 
I told him that Miſs Benſon was far ſuperior to all 
1 other women, he only laughed at me, and conclu- 
i ded that love had blinded me to her defects; and 
he came one day to dinner, expecting nothing 
e but a fine woman with a common ſhare of under- 
ſtanding— he trifled much in converſation, as if 
ne perfecly off his guard, and dropping two or three 
hints injurious to the ſex, Miſs Benſon did not 


o- let them eſcape her, but entering further into the 

in chat, gave Menill aſkaunt ſeveral ſtrokes of keen 

lait that made him riggle on his chair; and on his 

n- explaining himſelt in a laughing negligent manner, 

4 ſhe with more eaſe drew forth all his peculiarities: 
ne of thinking, and ridiculed them with a ſeverity that 

er flead him alive, but never violated the bounds f 
Wo: the utmoſt politeneſs. In a ward, ſhe bound him 


down until he had not an idea at liberty: ; and then 
MM Overtet us not a little at the ridiculouſneſs of his 
) MW fituation z the whole in ſuch a ſtrain of irony on 
1d the inferiority. of the female ſex, that I am much 
miſtaken if my friend Menill will net be cured. _ 


ate | 5 

ted] Adieu, 5 

4 L remain truly yours, | 
aſl | | +” Rick. Mxr.vitr. 
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L EET. ER XIV, ,* 46s: 
- Miſs BensoxN, to Miſs EMiL1a WATSON. | 
TY dear Emilia deſerves many more acknow- 
ledgments than are in my power to give 
for the kindneſs of her invitation to Huntingdon- 
ſhire. - Do not forget to preſent my fincere thanks 


to Mr. Watfon for uniting with you in this mark 


of your tenderneſs. Iſhould readily have troubled 
you, but I found my preſence neceſſary in Lon- 
don in order to get my houſe, & c. ready to re- 
ceive me, and I was Redo daough to find that 
Miſs Melvill and her brother are people of ſo 
much good ſenſe and confideration, that they will, 


_ notwithſtanding their extreme politeneſs, allow me 


to be perfectly at my eaſe. When I found that I 


could ftay with them without being a troubleſome 
_ gueſt, I readily conſented, and muſt find out ſome 
proper method, if I can, of returning their civi- 


lities. | ph. £1 
I am at laſt got into Pall-Mall, and have regu- 


lated my affairs and houſehold in ſuch a manner 


that I hope to live at leaſt at my eaſe, - The houſe 


is an agreeable one: I have two parlours on the 


ground floor, and a large dining room, with, a 
pretty dreſſing room, on the firſt floor. Theſe 


four rooms I have furniſhed rather elegantly. The 
pictures, &c. Mr. Melliſh left me, with the ca- 
binets I collected with his aſſiſtance, are no flight - 
ornaments to them. Moſt of my ſex would envy 
my ſituation much, but not without reaſon. Mr. 
Mel vill got me a very grave, well behaved fellow 
for my coachman; he likewiſe procured me a foot- 


man, and Miſs Melvill has recommended-a cook 


and another maid; for my own ſervant I took the 
young woman from Suſſex, whoſe father, a cler- 
gyman, died and left her deſtitute—T believe you 


have 
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have heard me mention her more than once. Mrs. 
Henry is in her poſt, and fills it much better than 
expected; indeed thig was the part of my eſta- 
bliſhment which 1 had the moſt fears abeut. I 
had no doubt of her good humour— and without 
the leaſt fear of her giving me any offence; but I 
ſuſpected that ſhe had been fo long in retirement, 
that her, carriage and manner would be rather too 
awk ward for going every where with me. In this 
I am agreeably diſappointed; ſhe has bought ſome 
handſome things, makes a very good old woman's 
hgure, withoud the attendant weakneſs that is too 
often found. One point I ſhall attend to as a very 
neceſſary one, which is economy.; not to lay up 


entrance of this new way of life, which is new 
to me, to keep within my income, and have al- 
ways a few hundred pounds at command for emer- 
gencies. ; 3 1 SF 

I muſt have a country houſe, for I am. fond of 
the country, and ſhould by no means like to re- 
main in an empty city; but this I ſhall not trouble 
myſelf about till next ſpring, as I ſhould diſlike 
fixing in a place without ſeeing it at the ſeaſon to 
which it is adapted. Fhe neighbourhood of Eon- 
dom I ſhall prefer, as being moſt agreeable, free 
from the trouble of long journeys, and, as I think, 
the fineſt country in England. When I hear of a 
little eſtate within twenty miles of town, with a 
ecent houſe upon it, I ſhall purchaſe it. I have 
o objection to hiring in London, but ſhould 
much diſlike it in the county. I 

I find my incorne will be, clear of all my late 
XPencess near twelve hundred pounds a year; 
and I do not yet foreſee that my expences will be 
aore than nine hundred, and yet I allow liberally 
or every thing; ſo, 5 dear Emilia, I am with-- 
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money, for I want it not, but to take care in the 
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in the und which I am deſirous of not excee- 
ding. A woman has not, nor cannot have the 
ſame weight or reſpect in the world as a man of 
1 equal fortune; and ſne is more liable to accidents 
and exigencies, which nothing but a round ſum 
of money, ready to be applied to any uſe that | 
* pens, can ſecure her againſt. | 
"But I have that on my mind, Emilia, which 
hurts its enjoyment, and gives me ſome-unhappy Ml 
hours; while this is-the caſe, and I bluſlPto think 
what little reaſon I have to ſee any end of it, I fl 1 
ſhould, in prudence, take care, and notlet.other 
matters, that are in my power, ever run counter WM t 
to my wiſhes, One miſery is enough, and there M 
+ 1s nothing of which I have ſo much deteſtation a: 
the idea of that ſpecies of dependance on one's 
inferiors, or that cramped ſituation which flows Nc 
- from a want of attention ta ceconomy. | v 
I have a room, Emilia, which I call youre; and 


| | 
0 believe me your occupying it will add not a little WM p 
| to the happineſs which I can expect to reap from  n 
bf futurity. I need not tell you that Mr. Watſon's ff t 
# company at the le time would give me 22 h 
a picaſurs, . 5 Vi 
1 . 7 f | +4 -S 9 
4 Laſt Tueſday IL was at burt The Sardinian E 
| | e rere me, and, addreſſing me at 
1 with much politeneſs, enquired after. his old k. 
= friend, Mr. Melliſh It was with no flight ſor- al 
1 row I told him of his death, and the good old m 


man quite wept to hear it. The King, obſer- Sc 
ving his emotion, came up, and enquired the Tre 
cauſe ? The Marquis replied, “ This young lad, Þ: 
Sire, is a niece of an old friend of mine, whoſe fe 
2 with 887 at * * 1 much eſteem de 
nn , > 
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(6 You have been in Italy, Madam,” aid the 
Kin 


ears with the late Mr. Melliſh my uncle.“ 


„ Melliſh |l-—Melliſh Sure I remember him * | 


vas he not a brigadier general?“ 


No, Sire, but in the earlier part of his = > 


he had the honour of being your Majeſty's En- 
voy at Venice.” 


uncle? 5 
% Yes, sire, and in his death I ſuſtained an ir- 


reparable loſs.”? 


I am much SAS a. at it, madam.” 
«© Your Majeſty (ſaid the Ambaſſador) had not 


a more valuable ſubje& than that gentleman, nor 


can your dominions boaſt. a more accompliſhed 
woman than this lady.“ 


The King made me ſome compliments, and 
paſſed on in the circle, but the Marquis de Vig- 


nicla defired to know where I lived at preſent.  Þ 
told him of my ſettling lately in Pall-Mall; and 


he faid he ſhculd take the firſt opportunity of * 


walting on me. 
The Earl of C=— ſaw me,. and immediately 


expreſſed his ſorrow for the loſs of Mr. Mellifh. 


He made enquiries after my preſent ſituation, and 
aſked me, ſmiling, after news from Suſſex. You 


know his eſtate is there, and that my father has 


always Oppoſed his parliamentary intereſt in a 


manner which well deſeryes the epithet abſurd, 
Some other of my uncle's friends were there, who, 
recollecting me, were much more polite than 1 
had any reaſon to expect. But I am not diſplea- 


ſed to find that they do not ſhun me after the 


death of that uncommon. man, who claimed ad 
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«Yes, Sire (I replied) I reſided there two | 


© Oh I remember him well—was he your 
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commanded- refpe& from every one that came 
near him. F 
As to company, my Emilia, I am ſomewhat 
articular in my ideas of whzt is deſirable in that 
— People whoſe notions are ſuperior to thoſe 
of the vulg.r, are generally fond of affociating 
with companions” of parts, abilities or wit; and 
boaſt, even to affectation, of diſregarding rank; 
but this is in oppoſition to inferior claſſes, who 
viſit with a fatisfaction exactly proportioned to 
the rank of the houſe they are going to. But [ 
"muſt deſire to ſteer in this reſpect the middle 
courſe ; the condu@ of the latter is that of a fol, 
and that of the former is generally mixed with 
other marks of a meer humourift. ' I have found, 
in a circle of ho ſmall experience, that people of 
rank, who have been uſed to a high ſphere af life, 
are, upon an average, more accompliſhed, and in 
oſſeſſion of many more ideas than their inferiors. 
_*Fhe want of that polifhing and politeneſs which 
is common among the great, very often makes the 
company of their inferiors diſguſting. Their for- 
tunes have generally been attended with" better 
| educaticns, and a much more extended ſphere of 
. motion, conſequently their knowledge ſhould be 
1 ſuperior. Lam ſenſible however, 
that the except ions to this rule are numerous, 
that plebeians often are finiſhed characters, while 


_ * the higheſt nobility offers inſtances of gentempti- 
beans. 2 RTF 0 OO” 
© There is ſomething ſingular in the life of the 
Marquis de Vignicla. Mr. Me'liſh' was extreme- 
ly intimate with him at Turin, where "he" fre- 
= quen'ed cur honſe very much. I have had Tong 
converſations with him, in Which he more thin 
once gave” me ſeveral partienfars of bis hiſtory, 
that teemed to border more on romance than = 
| hs iſe; 
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ne ll life ; but, were nevertheleſs well known to the 
' WH whole courti The Duke of Savoy, paſſing 
through a retired place among the mountains of 
that province,” his attendants loft their way, and 
the Duke, riding up to a houſe, wherein was no- 
body but a lad of about eight years old, the Duke 
enquired his road; the boy, with much vivacity, 
told him; but his highneſs tearing leſt he ſhould 
miſunderſtand him; aſked him if he could not 
and conduct him right. Yes, replied the boy, 
Til go and get my aſs immediately. He was 
mounted in an inſtant and rode off, the Duke fol- 
lowing him, and leaving his attendants to make 
| the beſt of their way by themſelves. The boy 
entered into converſation, and entertained the 
ſtranger much with the keenneſs of his remarks; 
and the ſprightlineſs of his replies. When he 
had conducted him to the high road, the Duke + 
faid, “I ſhould like ſuch a boy as you in my fer- 
vice.“ Should you, ſir? (replied the lad) I ſhould 
'be very glad to ſerve you.“ What can you do ??? 
returned the Duke. I will do whatever I am bid, 
(ſaid the boy) and Iwill be very faithful.“ Pleaſed 
with theſe replies, his Highueſs bid him follow, 
aud upon coming t6 the little town of Suna, diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to the houſe from whence he 
had taken the lad, to inform his father, that he 
had entered into the ſervice of an unknown gen- 
tleman; but that he was ſafe; and would be taken 
care f. Upon his joining his attendants, the 
Duke gave orders, that the boy ſhould travel with 
them to Turin upon his own aſs, without any 
change of garb. Young Samon, for ſo he was 
called, was aſtoniſhed to find, that his new maſter 
Was no leſs than the Duke, of Sa vo- 3 but at the 
ſame timè no leſs pleaſed at having Tecured the fa- 
vour of Ms ſovereign; law hf ob  ORITY 
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The Duke had hardly got two ſtages, before a 
man in great agitation came riding 54 and beg- 
ged to ſpeak with the gentleman, upon urgent 
buſineſs. On being told, that the gentleman he 
enquired for was the Duke, he ſcemed much 
WH "ſurpriſed z but going immediately up to him. 
F Noble Prince, (ſaid he) may the loweſt of 
your ſubjeQs preſume to requeſt the return of a 
ſon?” The Duke upon underſtanding his errand, 
told him that his ſon ſhould be taken great care of, 
and promoted in his ſervice. The old man did 
not ſeem pleaſed he was embarraſſed; and ſtill 
repeated his requeſt: but the Duke, at laſt ſeem- 
ing to be diſpleaſed with the inconſiderateneſs of 
the father, in preventing the promotion of his 
child, the old man ſaid with ſome emotion He 
is not what he ſeems, he is of a noble family.“ 
Surpriſed at this eclaireiſſement, the Duke, ad- 
vancing from his atte.idants, and taking the old 
man afide, gained the information he wanted con- 
cerning the boy, and g-ve him the title of the 
Marquis of Vigriola, a tile, however, which 
was without an eſtate, for the old Marquis had loſt 
is eſtate in the inſurrection, which had ſome 
Fears before happened in Savoy. There certain- 
ly was ſomething my ſtericus in the intelligence gi- 
ven by the cid man, but the Duke would never 
di vulge it. | Fo $i: 2351905 
The young Marquis was taken to Court, raiſed 
to a ſmall-poſt for his maintenance, entered in the 
Ducal academy, and was brought up in the prac- 
lice of genteel exerciſes. At ſixteen the Duke 
gave him a commiſſion in his own regiment. of 
- foot, and found from repeated converſations with 


{ 


= 


_ . whe had made an uncommon progreſs in all his 
exerciſes, ard was become a good ſcholar. His 
Bc | perſon 


him, that he had gained a- treaſure in the youth, 
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rſon was above the common ze, and his air 
and carriage diſtinguiſned him even in the midſt of a 
a court. He Was promoted gradually, till he had 
a regiment given him. A war breaking cut, in 
which the Duke of Savoy took part with the ene- 
mies of France; the Marquis of Vignicla had 
many opportunities of ſignalizing his courage; 
and being entruſted with ſeveral commands of im- 
portance, he became an excellent foldier, and was 
much depended on by his maſter. 

In this war the Marquis was preſent at the tak- 
ing of a town by ſtorm in Piedmont, and ufed his 
utmoſt endeavours to reſtrain the barbarities ſo 
commonly practiſed on thoſe horrible occaſions. He 
was calling the ſoldiers off from a purſuit, When 
a tumult at a convent attracted his notice. He 
hurried to the gates, fearing leſt the men ſhould 
break in. He found the Lady Abbeſs and her 
nuns in dreadful conſternation, expecting the grea- 
teſt evils, from a party of foldiers which were 
plundering their hall. e pacified them, drove 
out the fellows, and reſtored their tranquility, but 
loſt his own—He fell in love with a nun; and en- 
gaged 1n an intrigue, which might have been of 
dangerous conſequence. I have heard ſeveral par- 
ticulars of this affair, which were not, * the 
whole, to his honour. 

In the reign of Charles Emanuel II. King of 
Sardinia, he was ſent upon an important buſineſs 
into that fland, to meet the ftates of it ; but was, 
in the voyage, taken by a Turkiſn galley, ahd car- 
ried priſoner to Conſtantinople; there he reſided 
but a little time, as he ſoon gained his liberty; 
but he was there long enough to be concerned in 
Oo intrigues, which were. near being fatal to 

im. 

After a life of uncommon activity, the King 

made 
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made him his ambaſſador extraordinary to Great 
Britain, with a conſiderable appointment. On 
his preparing for his embaſſy we were at Turin, 
and Mr. Melliſh having heen before introduced to 
him, the friendſhip commenced between them. | 
was eaſily cemented from a ſimilarity in their cha- 
racters; for the Marquis de Vigniola js of an 
open generous temper,. which is not often found 
with the higheſt poliſh that politeneſs can give; 
but they are united-in him in a manner that could 
not fail of pleaſing my uncle, who gave him ex- 
cellent information concerning the ſtate of En- 
gland, which proved of much uſe to him. | 


12 * 1 * 


rue day. of 


The Marquis, my dear Emilia, paid me a Wc 
friendly viſit this morning, for which I think my- Wn 
ſelf much indebted. _ He converſes with all the m 
fire and vivacity of youth; and is as keen and Wet 
penetrating in his remarks and obſervations, as if Wb 
he had lived in England half his life. I was de- fe 
firous of knowing what he thought of the nation. Wt: 

« Why, madam, (he replied) the Engliſh are Hr 
a ſenſible generous people, from whom more va- Nu 
luable individuals may be ſelected than from any Wi: 


people in the world. But your mob is very ex- Wi 
tenſive. I think there are more inferior charac- o 
ters to be found in every company a man cf rank Mn 


can frequent, than can be met with in moſt other Ir 
countries.” © + EE WH = 
But your excellency does not ſufficiently con- 
ſider that the appearance of inferior characters, 
which offend you, is not owing to their abound- 
ing more in this country, than in 9 
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the 2 liberty enjoyed here; which is in its 
effe 

people, their aſſemblies, their actions, their man- 
ners, and their amuſements; that you can pro- 


not materially affected by it. In countries where 
the power of the ſovereign is arbitrary, ranks are 
much clearer diſtinguiſhed. People that have ac- 


of the nobleſt birth; of courſe, you ſee few or 
none of thoſe characters, which are obſervable in 
all Engliſh aſſemblies. - : 

e Of Bot this reaſoning, madam, which however 
I admit to be juſt, only proves ſeveral evils inſtead 
of one. This liberty, about which you are fo 
intereſted, is productive of the evil of which 1 
complain, but the exiſtence of the evil you do 
not attempt to contradi&. It muſt undoubtedly 


much affect the national character; for foreign- 
ers cannot. diſcriminate among the various mem- 


bers of a numerous aſſembly, or the perſons that 
form the ſmalleſt parties. It would be ridiculous 
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s ſo intimately connected with all ranks of 


duce no inſtance of national character which is 


cidentally become rich, do not mingle with thoſe 


— 


to go to the loweſt of the vulgar for a national cha- 


racter. The liberal and fair method is to mingle 
with the beſt company, and draw your concluſion 


from what you ſee at the politeſt aſſemblies. If 


libe ty empties the kennel into the drawing- room 
of the Prince, or the aſſemblies of the great, the 
maſs there found muſt certainly be taken as the fair 
repreſentative of the nation; and if vulgar cha- 
racters abound, vulgarneſs will, in a certain mea- 
ſure, be the ſtigma on the country at arge. Nor 
can it be replied, with any degree of propriety, 
that a foreigner ſhould not form his ideas from 
ſuch mixed aſſemblies; but diſtinguiſh the polite 
from the low. If that was to be the criterion, 


level, 


the enquiry would end in reducing all nations to a2 
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level, by finding that there were many excellent 
individuals in every one; and therefore Italy and 
Sweden, Spain and Poland, would all appear in 
the ſame light.“ 

_. But Þ think your exceliency confines yourſelf 
too much to the higher ranks of people. The 
lower ones, even the mob (as they are called) de- 
mand attention; they are a very material ꝓart of 
the nation; and the diſtinckions of national cha- 
racter are to be found among them much more 
readily than among their betters. The ſuperior 
claſſes in all countries are like the excellent indi- 
viduals you mentioned. They are every where 
pretty much the ſame; travelling, reading, libe- 
ral intercourſe with one another, tend to give a 
ſameneſs to their characters; but nature is left 
to work her own effects in the lower claſſes. Ac- 
cordingly we lee a very ſtrong diſtinction among 


thoſe of every nation. And this difference is, I 


think, that which, alone deſerves the name of 
diſtinctions, with reſpe& to national character.“ 
© I muit own, I hate the licentiouſneſs of your 
lower claſſes in England your liberty, as you are 
pleaſed to callit, degenerates into brutality, and 
even the moſt terrible tyranny. In what other 
country could you ever behold the ſpectacle which 
I ſaw the other day ? I met a great mob, with a 
well dreſſed Italian juſt arrived who was walking 
from his ſhip which-landed him at London, to his 
locgings. The mob inſiſted of his acclamations 
in praiſe of ſome favourite of theirs, but the gen- 
tleman undgſtanding nothing they ſaid, could not 
comply. Asa puniſhment for .which they rolled 
him-three times in a moſt filthy kennel, till he 
was almoſt ſmothered. I ſaw the poor wretch juſt 
as he eſcaped from their hands, and figured. to 


myſelf the lentiments he muſt have of a nation 
which 
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which calls itſelf civilized, but allows its mob to 
givea foreigner, the moment he is landed fo cor- 
dial a reception, All things are to be judged of 
by their effects, not their qualities; the latter 
looks only to what ought to be, but the former is 
the reſult of experience. How can ſuch liberty 
be praiſed, while it ſubjects you to the moſt de- 
teſtable tyrranny ??? | | | | 
„„ am very clear that liberty is the greateſt 


bleſſing any nation can enjoy, but it would be 


prepoſterous to aſſert that it is unattended with 
evils. Your Excellency ſpeaks not of liberty, but 
the abuſe of liberty ; for which reaſon you prefer 
an arbitrary to a limited government. But, my 
Lord, are there not evils much greater under the 
tyranny of a monarch? what wretched poverty 
and miſery among all the lower claſſes ! what re- 
gular oppreſſion from the monarch downwards, 
which, like the encreaſing velocity of a deſcend- 
ing weight, lights at laſt, ſo heavily on the heads 
of the poor, as to grind them into wretchedneſs ! 
Beſides, all countries have now and then their 
mobs, and ſome of them, a mob much more to be 
dreaded than our's. Every county has individuals 
among the lower people that are a ſcandal to ſo- 
ciety. Government may prevent the commiſſion 
of great vices, but it cannot make wicked men 
good. Another point, ſir, that is not to be for- 
gotten, is a common blunder made in all countries, 


that of Judging of the national character by the 


inhabitants of the capital. Great cities every 
where contain the worſt people of a whole coun- 
try; they attract all the ill humours of the ſtate, 
as certainly as the magnet attracts the iron. You 
muſt go to the provinces to ſee the characters of 
the lower claſſes, you will not there find mobs, or 


icarcely 
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here, agree jn the ſame tale; and think the tvran- 
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ſcarcely any of that brutality, which ſo much 

offends you here.” | IE. | 
“Pardon me, madam; I grant the country is 


free from mobs; but I have made ſeveral excur- 


ſions from London to the ſeats of ſome of the 
nobility; and I have obſerved, in the country, 
the ſame inſolence and brutality, that I ſee at 


” London, in proportion to their numbers. I have 


been with an Engliſh Earl, who has been forced 
to make way for a couple of clowns. I have been 
driven into a ditch by the impudence of a waggoner, 
And in a ſhort reſidence I made in Surry, not 
Jorg ſince, I found that the only method of keep- 
ing myſelf free from the ſuperiorities of the lower 


rabble, was to avoid all meetings, or interccurſe 


with them; conſidering them as ſo many tygers 
let looſe to.devour evcry body better than them- 
ſelves. In a walk I tcok with Lady L. ſhe had a 
favourite Italian greyhound with her. We met 
three ruſtics, the dog did not make way time 
enough for gentlemen of ſuch importance. One 


of them kicked the poor beaſt with infinite bruta- 


lity. I was advancing to cane the raſcal, but 
they all three ſet themſelves in array, with their 


tools in their hands, and would have age ©: me, 


had attempted it; at the ſame time making ule 
of curſing and abuſe, which ſeems to be the only 


language they are perfectly maſters of. Now, 


Madam, is this liberty deſirable? Is it neceſſary to 
nuzſe up theſe vipers by the foſtering hand of 


liverty, in order te ſting thoſe, who oo them 


this precious privilege of licentiouſnels 2? _ 
The Marquis continued for ſome time vehe- 
mently inveighing againſt Engliſh freedom. He 
carries his ideas of it to exceſs, but I am not at all 
ſurpriſed at it. All foreigners, who have been 


ny 
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ny of a great monrch and his nobles inſinitely pre- 
ferable to that of the ſcum of the earth. But, 
from the obſervations I made in travelling through 
countries, where deſpotiſm reigned, Iam convinced 
that the evils of wich they complained, are but 
ſlight and paſſing clouds in a beautiful kemiſphere 
whereas in countries differently governed, the whole 
ſky is one dark cloud of miſery, and deſpair. Ar 
the ſame time I muſt allow that the inſolence of 
our common people is beyond all example and all 


bounds—and that the liberty of their ſuperiors, is 
to the full as equivocal, while. they zre allowed 
this dangerous licentiouſneſs, as theirs -would be, 


if trampled on like their brethren in France. 
Adieu, my dcar Emilia, 
I remain truly yours, 
 Joria BEnSQN-. 
Lzr TX ta XV.” 


Mr. MELV1iLL to Mr. FREDERICK. 


her 1s goneall my happineſs. While I had 


the pleaſure of being in her company, love was 


a regular ſource of delight to me, but now ſhe is 
gone I feel ſuch an ng of being, ſuch an in- 


quietude of heart, that I find the force of my paſ- 


ſion ſtronger every day. This woman is ceriain- - 


ly the moſt amiable of her ſex. I muſt give you 


a freſh inſtance of that generous ſpirit, which- 


diſtinguiſhes all her actions; I told you in a for- 
mer letter, that Lord C. had promiſed to remem- 


ber my brother in the next promotion of officers ; 


and I. ſent the lad to wait on him by way- of 


| o reminding . 
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55 cool, and the promotion was made, but nothing 


me for him, of an enſigney in the fifty-ſixth; 


the country I could not wait on Lord 


than your brother can poſſibly be to me for this 


manner of ſaying and doing every thing is enchan- 
ting ;—it is the very reverſe of affectation. 
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reminding his Lordſhip. His reception was very 
in it for Bob. Soon after a commiſſion was ſent 


and in a fortnight after a vacancy among the 
lieutenants happening, a purchaſe was made, and 
the commiſſion likewiſe ſent me. I was ſur- 
priſed at both theſe unexpected events. Being in 
to thank 
him for this great. mark of his favour ; but on 
my return I went immediately to pay my acknow- 
ledgments. His Lordſhip was in ſome confuſion, 
but replied, that he knew nothing of the matter: 
upon which I retired.-It then ſtruck me that theſe 
commiſſions were owing to the generoſity of Miſs 
Benſon. I drove immediately to her houſe, and 
upon my beginning to thank her for this uncom- 
mon mark of her genercfity, ſhe ſtopped me 
haſtily with ſaying, 5 
„Pray, Mr. Melvill, ſpeak no more of this 
matter I am much more-indebted to you and 
your good ſiſter for receiving me ſo hoſpitably, 


trifle,” 3 
Madam, ſuch unbounded generoſity confounds 
Ifahe youth does not turn out very brave, I 
ſhall be very unlucky in my recommendation.“ 
I was endeavouring further to expreſs my ac- 
knowledgments, but ſhe changed the converſation 
in a peremptory manner, Oh! Frederick, her 


SES | Friday, 


Yeſterday a gentleman deſired to ſpeak with 
: EN mez 
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me, and upon being ſhewn up, he enquired for 
Miſs Benſon ; I told him, ſhe did not reſide at 
my houſe. _ | 

„( Nay replied he) it does not ſignify denying 
it. I have buſineſs of great conſequence to com- 
municate to her, and know very well ſhe lives 
with you.“ | 

46 ] deſire, ſit, to have no ſuch freedom 
What do you mean by deny ing it? Do you give 
me the lye? 

It matters not altercating. If, as I ſuppoſe, 
you are a particular friend of hers, it imports much 
that you bring me to her.“ _ | 

« Let me know your buſineſs, and I will take 
care and convey it to her.” 

„That will not do—where is ſhe ?”? 

Inform me from whence - you came, and on 


what buſineſs ?“ 


So now! s it not plain from your intereſting 
yourſelt ſo much in her buſineſs that ſhe lives with 
you ?— She is now in the houſe, I ſuppoſe? ““ 
No ſuch matter, and I would in an inſtant. 
inform you where ſhe was, had I not reaſon, 
from the ſtrangeneſs of your addreſs to ſuppoſe 
you meant no good.” | 
Meant no good! What do you mean, fir ?— - 
I will only let you know that Miſs Benfonis in a moſt 
perilcus: ſituation, from which ſhe can only eſ- 
cape by drawing her purſe-ſtrings freely to me.” 
Looking upon him either as an impoſtor or 


the agent of a miſchief,” I diſmiſfed him in a very 


ahrupt manner; but as I liked not his behaviour, 
nor his errand, I went immediately to Pall-Mall, 
to adviſe Miſs Benſon of tie adventure, and to 
ſee if ſheapproved of my conduct. Upon my relating 
to her the affair, ſhe laughed, and ſaid ſhe knew 
not what it could be, unleſs a trick of Sir George 

"3: __ Mibourns 
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Milbourn's in revenge for her diſappointing him 
in the Sampher's. n 8 
But (added ſhe) I will go to Iflington, and 
| fee whether they have had any reaſon to be 
alarmed.” 1 der my ſervice to attend her, 
which ſhe accepted. She rung for her coach, and 
we drove off thither. All was quiet and happy 
with that unfortunate mother and her daughter, 
and ſo the matter ended. I know not what to 
think of it—the ſtranger had the appearance of 
* ſomething about him that would give one the idea 
of his having real buſineſs, though ſuch as could 
not be communicated. I ſhall, however, keep 
open this letter till I have freſh intelligence, that 
if any thing extraordinary ſhould happen I may 
have an opportunity of inſerting it. | 


Wedneſday Morning. 
= | © „ #* # 


Frederick, J am half afraid that there is ſome 
miſchief brooding. Miſs. Benſon has received a 
citation at law, on the behalf of her brother, in 
Dectors Commons to prove and aſſign over the 
amount of all the legacies ſhe received from Mr. 
Melliſh. This is in conſequence of a will, ſaid to 
be found, of a later date than that under which 
. ſhe inherited. I conſulted her upon her opinion 
reſpecting this affair; and, from what ſhe ſays, 
T have not adoubt but this pretended will is all 


a forgery. I find ſhe inherited more than thirty 


' thouſand pounds from Mr. Melliſh, which, by 
the way, I remember ſhe repreſented as only five; 
for whatreaſon I know not. She ſays her bro- 
ther has always cordially hated her—that ſhe 
has no doubt of the ſame want of eſteem from her 

DO | 7 father, 
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father, and that her old lover, Mr. Slingſby, ſhe - 
ſuppoſes would” come into any meaſure that could 
poſſibly flatter his avariee. In wi at manner they 
can have united their villainy ſo far as to combine 
in ſuch a plot as this, ſhe cannot comprehend ; 
but it is certain that it muſt be as diabolical a piece 
of villainy as ever was heard of. - 

The ſtranger that called at my houſe, and had 
that e converſation certainly had ſome 
knowledge of this affair. I now repent very much 
that I did not direct him to Miſs Benſon's; but it 
was impoſſible to judge otherwiſe at the time. I 
adviſed her immediately to conſule the beſt coun- 
cil in London, which ſhedetermined to do imme- 
diately, and as ſecurity againſt the worſt evils to 
retain the moſt famous pleaders in her cauſe. She 
ſeems to hold the whole affair in great contempt, 
but I muſt own, I like not the appearance of ſuch 


adventures. | 
- * * * * 


Miſs Benſon is a little alarmed- from an accu- 
rate examination into the allegations of her adver- 
lary, he ſeems to have. fortified his out-works with 
ſuch a wall of witneſſes, that if they are harden- 
ed villains, as ſne ſuppoſes them, matters may poſſi- 
bly run in an unfavourable channel. The trial will 
come on in three weeks. I tremble at the event 
of ſuch an attack, even in idea; for it impi'ies at 


leaſt a hope of her antagoniſt that he may carry 


his point; and, from the ſeverity with which a 
forgery is puniſhed by our laws, that hope, one 
would think, cannot be ſlight, or they would ne- 
ver proceed to the poſſibility of a detection. This 
amiable woman, though flightened at her know- 
ledge of this unnatural brother's temper, yet can- 
not be perſuaded that it is a caſe from which real 

| danger 
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danger may flow. She ſeems too ſecure in ber 
conſciouſneſs of the undoubted juſtice of her cauſe, 


and from the reinembrance of the contempt which 
Mr. Melliſh always had for all her family. She 


knows that ſhe alone was the only perſon in it for. 


whom he ever teitified the leaſt eſteein. Ina 
word, ſhe is clear that the whole is a vile forgery, 
and thinks that the truth can hardly fail of com- 
ing to light ſooner or later. 
You may eaſily ſuppoſe that .I intereſt myſelf 
not a little in this cauſe. TI run perpetually to her 
lawyers, and take every meaſure with them to 


ſearch into and examine the pretences of her in- 


fernal brother. 
Adieu you ſhall hear again from me ſoon, 
if poſſible. 


Ric HAND MELVILI. 
2 | I 
| BETTER XVL 
Sir Palrir EGERTON to Lord WILLIAM W 


Have lately had. a rencounter, to which I muſt 

deſire your Lordſhip: to give attention; and 
that you may form an adequate idea of the affair, 
I (hall give jou a full detaiÞF of it. 

Tueſday night, in a lounging humour, I went 
to a maſquerade which our club gave at Almack's; 
T was not in a diſpoſition for the impertinences 


which uſually diſguſt one at theſe meetings. I was 


only in a domino, that I might have the better 
cpportunity of obſerving the folly of others, and 
be the leſs beſpattered by it myſelf. After a few 


turns Ir marked a maſque prettily fancied, that 


aflumed the character of Beatrice, ſhe attracted 
not my 1 notice alone, for 1 oblerved a croud of 


"Bemer 
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Benedicks in purſuit 6f her. There was a ſome- 
thing in herair, manner, and carriage, that were 
remarkably ſtriking ; more grace and elegance 
could not be diſplayed under an aſſumed character. 
Her appearance, at a ſmall diſtance, made me ſol- 
licitous to know if ſhe attracted her attendants 
merely by the fineneſs of her figure, or whether 
her wit could keep up a character, which ſeemed 
to have put Shakeſpear's to the ſtretch. I ap- 
proached within hearing, and while ſhe was in full 
play upon three or four of her followers. I do 
not remember a ſcene, that ever pleaſed me more. 
Nothing could exceed the ſprightlineſs of her wit. 
A maſque in the character of Benedick, thought 
it incumbent on him to attack every Beatrice in the 
room; and, being a likely little fellow, he had 
made his part good with two or three of them 
when, eſpying this ſtranger, he opened his trench- 
es, but they were levelled in a moment. 'The 
figure of one was ridiculous; the dulneſs of ano- 
ther; the miſtakes of a third; the ignorance of a 
fourth; and with ſo ſuperior a ſtrain of bumour, 
and ſuch flaſhes of wit, that none cauld be found 
that would have ſtood the encounter for a moment, 
had the ſhame been viſible in their countenance: 


“ Beatrice, (ſaid I) you over- act your part, 


you forget that Benedick alone is not only to appear 


— but Benedick the married man, and where's the - 


he that will be Benedick of ſuch a termagant !” 


© Oh, your ſex is ſo full of wit, that Benedicks 


will riſe up like muſhrooms.” 3 
« True; and exiſt as long; you cut them off 


with ſuch keen wit, you toſs them up with ſuch 


high flavoured ſauce that they —— 


I find them moſt unpalatable morſels, but 1 


ſuppoſe.you, Sigmor —— “ 


« Aye to be fore |—you have a mind to ſee 


what 
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what a ragod you can make of my brains; but 
— that mercileſs tongue; — the arbour ſcene i; 
paſt; you mar your character, if you turn not 
out a moſt kind nymph.” | | 

* And you are the ſighing fimpleton that wants 
to experience my kindneſs. —* . | 

„„ Beatrice muſt at laſt give with one hand a 
kind jeſt, and with the other a ſtill kinder heart.” 


gBenedicks that deſerve a jeſt are eaſily found, 


but where's he that merits the heart of Beatrice?” 
cc Keep it yourſelf, Beatrice, but remember it 
is a periſhable commodity.” “ | | 

„Should I lay it by in Lavender to be brought, 
out like a faded ribbon, and worn as a favour at 
the marriage of the antiquated Benedick | Truh 
it would then be good enough for him.“ 


A will have nothing to ſay to hearts, that are: 


_ manufaQuured like a face. But here is a dance, 
Beatrice, if you have as much grace in your mo- 
tion, as wit in your converſation, I proteſt you 

ſhall be my Beatrice.” N 

5 accept the challenge, but ſhalt never claim 

the reward. /? Xo * 

She danced like an angel to that uncommon 
degree of ſuperiority, as drew the eyes of the 
whole room; retiring preſently to a ſofa; where I was 
begining to compliment her on her dancing, when 


an awkward old woman approaching in a: domino, 


and whiſpering ſomething to her in a mumbling 
voice, I juſt overheard . Indeed, Miſs Benſon, it 
is not;” I ſtarted at this ſound, which ſtruck me 
all-a-heap, Zounds (thought I) if this ſhould 


be Lord William's Miſs Benton!” I was juſt go- 


ing bluntly to queſtion her, but fearing to mils 
my aims if I was impetuous, I thought it would 
be the ſafer way, under the idea of its being her, 
to examine her as far as I could, and bring her off 
do from 
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from the flippancy of her aſſumed character. 
There goes a maſque, (ſaid I gravely) the very 
figure of a friend of mine I left two years ago at 
Florence.“ „ N 

She turning quickly to me, ſaid, “w was you at 
Florence at that time, Sir?“ 

Ves, Madam ; one of the happieſt periods of 
my life was a pretty long reſidence J made in Ita- 
ly; I ſtaid ſome time at Florence, where I con- 
3 friendſhips I ſhall adhere to through 
ee”? | | | 
“ With ſome Italian Beatrice's I ſuppoſe ; and 
you will remember them juſt as your ſex generally 
do. The Italian. ladies deſerve wetter.” 
No madam ; my fri.:ndſhips were not ſo ge- 
neral, nor were they among the ladies only.—— 
But madam, were you ever acquainted with ma- 
ny Italians?” 

r : | | 

Perhaps you have been in Italy?“ 

« | have. (Lord William's Miſs Benſon 
by this light! exclaimed I to myſelf.) | 

And at Florence?“ 8 

* Yes; I was at Florence ſame months.“ 

6] proteſt this is the moſt agreeable intelligence 
in the world; I have an hundred old friends to 
talk of. Will you favour me with your name!“ 
« Beatrice, fir, at your ſervice; I am not 


among your old friends; or you muſt have been 


very du'l in recollecting them.” | 
« Well madam, you will excuſe my freedom, 
but I remember a Mr. and Mrs. Jenkinſon at Flc- 
rence, with whom I ſpent many happy hours; 
do you remember them ?” 
© Not the leaſt.” ? - 
„ There was alſo a Mr. Melliſh, one of the 
moſt ſenſible and accompliſhed men. the age- has 
Eg | | preduced. 
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produced. (This was touching a key which 1 
thought would make her betray herſelf; and ſo 

I thought. it did, for ſhe appeared agitated, ſhe 
however aſked,) 

3 «© Did you know Mr. Melliſh ?? | 
= „Ves, Madam; I knew him well; nor did! 
1 ever meet with a man from whoſe converſation | 
profited ſo much.” 
ce heard much of that Mr. Mellifh ; but! think, 
if Trecolle& right, he left Florence before I went 
there.“ 
He had alſo a niece with him who was, with- 
out exception, the moſt beautiful woman in Italy; 
tif her eyes did not effect the conqueſt of the 
beholder, he could have no chance to eſcape her 
wit.“ 
«A en lady truly!“ 


c Much more amiable than Ken ; ſhe þ 
was the moſt fingular woman Jever met with. of 
A moſt ſtrange accident drove her from Florence, 4 


and whether Mr. Meliiſh carried her I could never 
learn.” | if 
c Methinks you was not a very gallant admi- 

rer, tolet her — ſo eaſily. But what ſtrange 
CR could drive her from Florence in ck D 

albe 7” 2. 
c Why, madam, the tale would have the ap 6 
pearance of a romance; I was no profeſſed ad- | 
mirer; but intereſted myſelf in the affair, on li 
account of aparticular and moſt valuable friend ; 
a young nobleman (here ſhe began to flutter ) then d 
on his travels (yet more) who conceived fo violent 
a paſſion for her (ſhe was now quite agitated, but 
I ſeeming to take no notice of it, went on) ſo fer- 
vent and ſincere a flame u 
& Sincere a flame (with much emphaſis). 1” 8 
« Sincere a flame, 1 what do you ap- 2 

| | - prehend 
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i Prehend there is no ſincerity in love?“ 


oe Not much, fir, 1 believe in the love of which 


he you are 1 J heard ſomething obfcurely of 
ſuch an affair, but the lady I was very 
Ibach treated.“ | po 
« She thought ſo, madam, Mr. Melliſh thought 
11 W | a 2 
ſo, and half Florence thought ſo; but it was all 
a deluſion, (here ſhe began again to flutter) per- 
haps we ſpeak of different gentlemen ; the man 
I mean_ is Lord William W.“ (notwithſtanding 
all this preparation, the mentioning your name 
took away her breath; I could ſee ſhe was affec- 
ted, and held a ſmelling bottle to her noſe.) 
« It is the ſame I have heard of, fir ; but I be- 
lieve it grows late ;——” (getting up to retire.) 
No, madam ; you muſt allow me to intreat 
you to let me explain this matter more fully : per- 
haps you may accidentally meet the lady, or hear 
of her among your acquaintance z it would be 
acting a humane part to undeceive ſo valuable a 
woman. Lord William W. ſince that unhappy 
affair, has not known peace or reſt. He is vio- 
„ lently in love with her to this day; refuſes to 
N engage in a match of great advantage, which the 
Duke his father has preſſed him to——leads a 
miſerable retired life, becauſe he can learn no 
" I tidings of Miſs Benſan.” We 
„II muſt beg tobe excuſed taking all you ſay 
i literally ; IL heard enough of the affair to be con- 
vinced that Miſs Benſon was crueily uſed; and 
f doubtleſs ſuch a woman as you repreſent her, can 
t 


never forgive inſults of that nature.“ 

% Madam, I ſuſpect from your converſation that 

you are ſome intimate friend of the lady in queſ- 
tion. Will you be open and impartial enough. to 
give me a meeting at any proper place, and I 

5 will lay before you a ſeries of letters, that have 
. | I | - paſſed 
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Paſſed between his Lordſhip and me, many cf 
them of ſuch old dates and fo regular and conſi- 
| Rent, that you ſhall not doubt his innocence.” . 


« I confeſs, fir, Iam intereſted in the welfare 


of the lady you mention, and I can tell you a very 
eaſy method of ſeeing her, which is by calling any 
morning at 12 o'clock at her own houſe in. Pall- 


Mall.” 


G2 L will undonbtedly "6 there to-morrow, in 


the mean time I take my leave.” 


The | next day I was at Miſs Benſon's doo 
By the way, my Lord, is 
it not extremely ſtrange, that ſhe ſhould have a 
houſe in ſo public a. ſtreet of London, and con- 


ſeguently muſt be known by many of her uncle's 


friends, and yet they never ſhould have heard 


any tidings of her? Upon int of the ſer- 


vant, if Miſs Benſon, was at home 2, and being 


| anſwered in the affirmative, I was ſhewn up fairs. 


In-the dining - room, which was the cabinet for 
the muſes, I found (without any exception) the 
moſt engaging beautiful woman I ever met with. 


Had I not known my friend's paſſion I had loſt 
my own heart in an inſtant. 
wich great politeneſs, mingled with a certain haugh- 
tineſs, like that of a Sovereign giving audience to 
the ambaſſador of a conquered Potentate. | 


She. received me 


«You: doubtleſs know, madam, the, buſineſs 


on which I am come to. trouble Np 3 a Lady 


laſt night at the — 

&« To undeceive you, ſir, and make your intel- 
ligence the clearer, I ſhall inform you that I am 
what Lady you had the converſation with laſt 
nig ey * 3 


% am extremely 3 to hear! i, . for 


vou will be the better able to examine me, relative 
to the declarations : then: made N 1 
. i 


[1 
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#Tn the firſt place, fir, you will favour me with 
your {amen © . 

ſi- « Sir Philtp Egerton.“ 
0 ] muſt beg leave to inform yen, Sir Philip, 
ire chat I think myſelf treated in the moſt ignomi- 
Ty nious manner by Lord William W. that unleſs 
ny you clear up, to my full ſatisfaction, the my ſte- 
nis you mentioned laft night, I fhall conſider your 

7 eſent buſineſs not as a very honourable one.“ 
in «© You mult allow me, madam, to requeſt the 
| WH particulars that gave the offence in the conduct of 
Lord William W. for they are, to the full as myſ- 
terious to him, as his conduct ean be to yous 
And from what you mention I ſhall be the better 
able to fatisfy you of the-profs I have brought. 
of the ſincerity of his profeſſions.” | 

“Before I do that, fir, or proceed any further 
in this affair, I muſt be informed of his Lordſhip's 
preſent ſituation, his ſentiments, &c.”? _ 

That I can give you ina few words, madam. 
Totally a ſtranger to the reaſon of your ſudden 
abſence from Florence, till he gathered ſome 
particulars which made him charge the miſchief 
to the machinations of an old enemy, he has 
le never ceaſed to be the moſt miſerable of mankind. 
He fell ill of a violent fever at Florence, before 
0 he could follow) you to Venice. That fever 

which reduced him to the brink of the grave, for 
's twelve months, was totally owing to ſo cruel a 
diſappointment. It prevented him ever finding out 
where you had retired to. He continues to this 
hour an unhappy man, and merely on account of. 
dhe loſs of you.“ * | 
ll © How could this be the caſe, Sir Philip, when 
my uncle Mr. Melliſn not only ſent him a chal- 
r I lenge, but purſued him, through half Italy 2? © 
F So, madam, Lord Wilkam W. was informed:. 
N . But. 


doubts. I have here arranged all his Lordſhip's 
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But it was a moſt egregious miſtake. He never 
received a challenge, nor even an unkind word; 


and, at the very time in which Mr. Melliſh 


thought he was purſuing him, his Lordſhip was 
confined, between Rome and Florence, of wounds 
he received from aſſaſſins hired to deſtroy him by 
the ſame enemy.” 3 

£ What bitter enemy could this be?” 

c Why, Madam, it was a female of Milan, not 
of the belt reputation, with whom Lord William 
W. had an affair more than a year before he ſaw 


pou. He had viſited her under the idea of her 


being perfectly modeſt; it was never his charac- 
ter to connect himſelf with the vicious part of the 
ſex. Afterwards, finding he had been deceived, 
ſhe diſappointed, it may be ſuppoſed in golden 


hopes, perſecuted him with a moſt enterpriſing 


ſpirit of violent revenge. She hired aſſaſſins to 
Kilt him, at the ſame time that ſhe took effectual 
meaſures to break the connection between his 


\ Lordſhip and you. How ſhe effected that deſign 


he was never able to diſcover ; but from what he 
could pick up at different times, he found that 
ſhe had procured a man to perſonate him, who 
fled from Mr. Melliſh after the pretended chal- 
lenge. Several letters his Lordſhip wrote to 


Venice to you were, he ſuppoſed, delivered, but 
is not certain of that———.” . 


I never received any.” . N 
« She doubtleſs had her emiſſaries about you 
both, and took ſpecial care to deceive you equally. 
J never heard ſo villainous an affair; but 
ſtill, fir, it remains very myſterious. I have doubts 

that hurt me not a little? 
Madam, this correſpondence, which has con- 
tinued for ſome years, will clear up all your 


— 


letters 


— 
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letters to me for three years paſt, including a 


period before he had the happineſs of being ac- 
quainted with you—here you will-fee his youth- 
ful flights, his follies, the ſecrets of his heart, laid 
open with the unreſerved freedom of private 
friendſhip. Believe me, madam, I would not 


truſt theſe letters to the eye of any other in the 


univerſe; and leaſt of all to yours, if I was not 
clear in the ſtate ob his ELordſhip's heart.— Did I 
not know: paſt all doubt, that you reign there with 
uncontrouled dominion, I ſhould never venture to 


take this ſtep. 'Theletters are too numerous to 


be read at preſent; I will leave them with you 
madam, and wait on you to-morrow for them.“? 


 & ] muſt confeſs, ſir, tliere is an inzenuouſneſs- 
in this conduct, that much pleaſes: me; and I 


ſhall peruſe the letters with ſatisfaction.““ 


know from my friend's converſation, Miſs 


Benſon, that you are a lady of ideas much ſuperior 


to the punctilious conduct ſo common in the ſex. 
Will you permit. me, on the behalf. of his Lord- 


ſhip, to put a queſtion to you?“ 
« Frankly ; I will.” 


{© Is your-keart as much diſengaged from other 


connections, as when Lord William M. was in 
your good opinion?“ 6 


% Upon my hondour it is. Reſentment at the 
injurious treatment, I thought Thad received from 


him, gave me an antipathy to the ſex, which has 


not for a moment been changed.“ 
6 J am ſatisfied, Madam.” | 
«© There was however one circumſtance in this 


affair, which Fobſerved in your account of it, that 
diſpleaſed me greatly ; the Duke is very deſirous 


of his ſon's marry ing a Lady, whoſe great eſtate 


That cannot be the ſmalleſt objeQion to von; 
13 | WIC: 
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of her wit, juſtifies you, my Lord, fully in my 
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while his grace preſſed his Lordſnip upon that 
head, he had abſolutely deſpaired of meeting with 


Von, and had no connection with any other Lady. 


The Duke knew not half the hiſtory of his ac- 


quaintance with you; only that he had a connee - 


tion with an Engliſh Lady at Florence, in which 
he expreſly left him to his own direction; nor did 
he ever urge him to another match, till he under- 
ſtood the acquaintance with you was totally broke 
off. The Duke; as a moſt indulgent father, has 
more than once ſaid to me, that he ſhould be wel 
contented, if Lord William W. would marry an 
amiable” woman, had ſhe not a ſhilling; but he 
could not help being ſurpriſed at his refuſal of a 
moſt advantageons match with an unexceptionable 
woman, while he was unconneQed with any 
Other,” = e 1 RT 
The converſation laſting for ſome hours, Mil 
Benfon was informed that dinner would be ready 
in a quarter of an hour, ſhe deſired my company, 
which Lreadily aſſented to; and, retiring to dreſs, 
left me with her books for entertainment. 

It is with the utmoſt ſatisfaction I congratulate 
your Lordſhip upon my finding this moſt accom- 
pliſhed woman; truly ſhe is worthy: of you. | 
think ſhe is extremely beautiful; but the turn and 
air of her perſon exceed, in my mind, the charms 
of all the faces in the world ; hut what is much 
the moſt ſtriking in her is, her converſation; 

which, upon the whole, much exceeds that of any 
perſcn I ave met with, male or female. 'With- 
out any affectation, ſhe ſhews more good fen'e 
than can: well be conceived, with a variety, 4 
knowledge, and à penetration, that independently 


eyes, and would in your father's, was he 


| toknowv 
a her. 13 1 
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In the afternoon Miſs Benſon communicated to 
me ſeveral. particulars relative to their leaving 
Florence, which ſhewed, very plainly, that 
Zaffini Was the authoreſs of all the miſchief that 
has happened, I willmention theſe to you, when 
I have more time, but at preſent I am in haſte to 
diſpatch this letter, as I am confident, the receipt 
of it will give more pleaſure, than any one you 
ever received from r 
Four Lordſhip's | | 
Truly affeQionate rien, 
TY Part. EGERTON. 
© To the Same. 
Was in haſte, my Lord, to diſpatch my laſt, 
therefore did not wait to give you an account 
of a little plan I had formed to bring the Duke 
your father acquainted with Miſs Benſon. I was 
certain it would be a treat of the higheſt reliſh to 
let him know on what a woman you had placed 
J.. ONT 
The day after I was with her I waited on him. 


The old man, who had not ſeen me for ſome 


weeks, accoſted me hs 
« Sir Philip, this wayward ſon of mine can- 


not ſettle two hours in a place; he wrote to me, 


not three weeks ago, that he ſhould ſtay at Paris 
three months, and laſt night I had another letter 
from, him to let me know that he was juſt ſetting 
out for, Montpelier, and is uncertain if he ſhall 
not go into Italy before the expiration of the year. 
Sir Philip, write to your friend, and tellhim _ 

73 93 . 
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the heir of a Dukedom and the repreſentative of iſ ; 
an Engliſh county ſhould not one allthis time in 
France and Italy.” 0 
J wiſh as well as your grace that he would 
come bome- and ſettle for. life; but that canrot 
be till 8 
Till "x is marcied—youths of his quality 
ought to marry early—what in the name of won» 
der is of ſo much conſequence: to the hole fami- 
ly as his having heirs. to prevent. the title. being 
extinct. There is Lady Harriet“ 
Tour ſon, my Lord, believe me, is one that 
will. never marry. at all if he does. not chooſe for 
himſelt.” 
] had rather he would chooſe for himſelf than 
force me to chooſe for bim; but while he does 
not chooſe at all; ſurely he might: hear plain rea- 
ſon. | The henout of eur family induces me to ; 


wiſh he world marry one of an inferior. rank ra- 5 
ther than not marry at all'? 2 67 by 
1 Your gr: ace cannot ſurely forget. the, affair be & 
Was engaged in at Florence. — * Jo 

While his hegrt! is fixed on the moſt accompliſhed 0 
woman of. her-! age, of a moſt antient family; and 8 


inex pektatich of a conſi⸗ gerable fortune, what'other 
engagement 755 you expect him to enter into K 
. "That affair is no longer an objection. Such 
2 match would have made me truly happy, 
thouęh, by the way, Sir Philip, he gave ſuch an 
hype; bolical deſcription of that has” lady, that! 
put no great fait, in the likencſs of the picture. 
Bu; ſhe is loſt, gone, or dead, and at Preſent to- 
. tally out of the queſticn.”* | | 
7 75 + am now come to give "2 grace ſome i in- 
fo; m tion relative to that affair. His lordſhip cen- 
tin ues a moſt miſerable being to this dav, on at- 
. Ecurt. of that lacy . ar it. 180 row: ſo long fince 
Te, 


\ 


e a 
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he heard. of her that I believe he is in deſpair ; 
but be aſſured, ſhe has made ſuch an impreſſion 
on his heart that he will never connect himſelf 
l with any other. — But, my Lord, Miſs Benſon is 
t now in London I have found her out.” _ | 
“Give me your hand, my dear Sir Philip, 
/ Wl you overjoy me with the news.“ 
: I then entered into a minute detail of the maſ- 
* Wl querade, and the meeting at Miſs Benſon's; aſſu- 
5 ning him, that ſhe was all his ſon had ever deſcri- 
bed. (The old Duke was in a tranſport of joy 
he interrupted me every moment, with a thou- 
r Wl fand enquiries)—and when I had done, he ſaid, 
« Str Philip, you ſhall carry me this minute to the 
Lady——] will immediately make propoſals: to 
her. | „ 
My Lord, I came with that deſign, that you 
might be a witneſs of. your ſon's taſte... Eut there 
would be too much reſerve perhaps in the viſit, 
if ſhe knew you. I wil call on her and introduce 
you as a friend of mine, who is defirous of her 
converſation. As you are not a young fellow, 
there is nothing odd in it. But you muſt dreſs 
without the ſtar and garter, I will call on you my 
Lord to-morrow morning.? . 
« No by G Sir Philip; this moment.“ 
Saying this he changed his coat, and walked. 
away with me to Pall Mall. Miſs Benſon was 
1 Nlckuy at home: I introduced my friend Mr. Bem- 
„ bidge, as one who was defirous of being ac- 
quainted with a lady, of whoſe uncommon ac» 
compliſhments he had heard ſo much. She was 
leſs reſerved than I expected, and I thought I ſaw 
a her mind admirably tuned for the day, by the 
Fyeruſal of your Lordſhip's letters. She ſupported 


. the converſation with ſuch a ſolidity, but, with 
12 an eaſe, as appeared perfectly engzging. She 


ſeaſoned 


on Taſſo's imitation of Virgil. From literature 
wie paſſed to the preſent ſtate of the countries through 
which ſhe had travelled. She made many perti- 


* 
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on the merits 


ſeaſoned it with a thouſand good humoured ſallie: 
of wit and e The Duke diſputed with her 

of the Italian poets. She defended 
the cauſe of Taſſo againſt the ſuperiority of Dante 
or Arioſto. She entered into a complete eriticiſm 


nent and original remarks on the characters of the 
different nations of Hurope; and ſeemed rather 


inclined to compliment the French with under- 
ſtanding life the beſt. The Duke diſputed the 
Point, and proguced a lively altercation, much, I 


could ſee, to his ſatisfaction. 

* But whatever ſuperiority (ſaid the Duke) is 
allowed to the French in the art of paſſing life 
agreeably z I think, upon the whole, madam, the 


| Preference is due to our own country. Here only 


we find real liberty, and thoſe bold and generous 
fentiments which are moſt worihy of mankind.” 

I cannot compliment this country fo much, 
Sir. You have, it is true, more of that fierce 


boldneſs, and capricious freedom in all the pur- 


fu'ts of life, than is found in any ether nation. 


Liberty cannot be enjoyed without producing 


brave and generous. ſentiments, but you will, in 
no country in Europe, find more numerous inſtan- 
ces of weakneſs and even meannefs. That liber- 
ty which gives energy to every noble ſpirit, gives 
alſo the reins to every pitiful one: both follow 
their inclinations, without controul; and produce 
that aſtoniſning med'ey, the Britiſh nation. In 
which, I think, there-1s to the full, as much to 
blame as to commend. - And is it not a very un- 
worthy idea of the diſpenſations of Providence, 


to ſuppoſe, that every thing gieat and good is ſhut 
up in this little iſle? I think I have . obſerved the 


French, 


a, ay W 
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French, Italians, Germans and Dutch with at- 


tention, and I think each of them have peculiar 
advantages in which they are unrivalled by the 
others.“ | 

The Duke liſtened to all ſhe ſaid with the moſt 
eager attention. He changed the converſation 
with rapidity, that he might hear her ſentiments 
on as many ſubjects as poſſible. Among others he 
introduced the conduct of human life, and the 
purſuit of happineſs. He could not have touched 
a key which would have ſounded more muſic from 


Miis Benſon. She ridiculed the purſuits of life 


with a moſt manly and expteſſive urbanity: laugh- 


ed at the idea of happineſs flowing from a grati- 
fication of the paſſions ;- from the exertions of 


wealth, or the purſuits of ambition; but obſer- 
ved that the neareſt ſtate. to it was, “ a certain 


mediocrity of life paſſed in eaſe and indulgence, 


equally diſtant from ambition and voluptuouſneſs. 
Thegenuine epicurianphiloſophy was, ſhethought, 
beſt adapted to a tranquil life; but the more modern 
doctrines which were grafted on that - flock was 
utterly inconſiſtent with it. But, ſaid ſhe, the 
luxury and devouring profuſion of this age, ren- 
der all pleaſures of life abortive, and undermine 
every ſyſtem, that in idea promiſcs happineſs. 
Extravagance is the vice of every refined nation, 
and draws with 1t a train of conſequences, which 
include the whole catalogue of vice and folly. I 
know not if a decent and well regulated economy 
* at preſent, the ſummum bonum of human 
le. 5 | 

I obſerved your father was fo agitated with his 


approbation. of Miſs Benſon's ideas, which ſhe 
0 


ered in the moſt unaffected, modeſt manner, 
that cannot be conceived”; that Twas fearful he 
would every inſtant diſcover himſelf.  'To avoid 


which,. 
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which, I begged the favour of her gratifying us 
with her performance on the harpſicord. She 


readily complied, and enchanted the old man, 


who, you know, is extremely fond of muſic. She 
ſung and played near an hour a variety of your 


father's favourite airs, with ſo much taſte and ex- 
preſſion, that he could ſcarcely believe his own 


ears. He was eaſily perſuaded to ſtay to dinner, 
Miſs Benſon keeps a plain table, but it ſhews the 
elegance of her taſte. Every thing excellent of the 
fort ; nothing expenſive. The converſation was 
lively, butioSrodtive: Mr. Bembridge expreſſed 


his wonder at finding a young lady of her beauty, 
wit, accompliſhments and fortune, living ſingle, 


when ſo excellently qualified for rendering a 
worthy man 1 You certainly judge very 
wrong, (replied the) I am eaſy and contented at 


preſent; but how do Iknow what 'my huſband, 


would be? Beſides, I have certainly contraQed 
filly habits from being my -own miſtreſs, which 
would but ill -accord with the ruling ſway of your 
ſex, If I preſerve my preſent reſolution I never 
ſhall marry.” “ VV 
* You muſt not keep it, by heaven, Madam, 
or you will make my ſon the moſt miſerable of 
mortals l“ e | 
%%% ᷣ K W 
5 It is impoſſible longer to conceal *myſelt, 
You ſee, madam, the father of the man, who 1 
the moſt unhappy in the world, —of Lord Wil⸗ 
liam W———, who has never taſted pleaſure 


# 1 


ſince he loſt you.” 


« Upon my word, Sir, I ſcarcely know what 


anſwer to make your Grace :—this keeping your- 
ſelf concealed is is Fern 5/53 06 WE 


„Lovely Miſs Benſon ! I concealed myſelf in 
order to be fully convinced of the truth 1 " 
7 | | | X tien 
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friend, Sir Philip Egerton's report, and of the 
deſcriptions my ſon had given me. Allow me, 
madam, to aſſure you, that I am at this inſtant 
the happieſt of mankind :—I now ſee: my ſon's 
good ſenſe — his taſte and feelmg—Tthank heaven! 
he has fixed his affections on a woman worthy of 
the firſt nobleman in the land.“ att, Ah 
L. knew not - what——my Lord Your 
Grace muſt ex cuſe in ſome confuſion. 
But, Miſs Benſon, is my ſon happy — Al- 
low an old man's impertinence to enquire. Have 
you been fully undecei ved with reſpect to that vile 
miſtake which -traduced him in your opinion? 
Has he regained any ſhare in your heart? Suffer 
the inquietude of a father, anxious for the hap- 
pineſs of a worthy child. — Be ingenuous— tell me, 
Miſs Benſon, what has my lord to expect? You 
are the arbitreſs of his fate of the fate of our 
family.“ . = fs 
« Your Lordſhip, overwhelms me with confu- 
ſion. I know not what to anſwer ; but believe 
me, my Lord, I have the higheſt eſteem for your 
ſon, and am convinced that he was cruelly tradu- 
ced.” ri, „„ EEE Ve | | 
£ Thank heaven for this joyful hour! I have 
diſpatched” an 'expreſs to him in the South of 
France, and am certain he will fly to England on 
the wings of youthful love. Never could he have 
ſought an alliance that would have been half ſo 
agreeable. You muſt allow me, Madam, to pay 
my devoirs to you as often as you will admit an 
old man's intruſion. I conſider you as my daugh- 
ter, as à daughter that will do me honour. 
I never ſaw your father in ſuch extacies. The 
tcars flowed pſentifully down the cheeks of the 
amiable Julia; it was indeed a moving ſcene: 
would to heaven you could have been a witneſs of 
It. 
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it. The Duke, unable to expreſs what he felt, 


left the houſe abruptly, and, taking me with him, 
returned home; nor would he part with me, but 
talked over the ſcene with ſuch enjoyment, 35 


ſhewed how complete his ſatisfaction is. He is in 


raptures with Miſs Benſon; ſays ſhe has more un- 
derſtanding than half the men he ever converſed 
with. “ Can ybu; (ſaid he) have a ftronger in- 


ſtance of her incomparable ſenſe, than her poſ- 
ſefling ſo much learning without the tinQture of 


affectation? I ſhall not have any peace till Lord 
William W—— returns and makes me, as well 
as himſelf, happy by marrying her. 
1 would not delay giving you theſe particulars, 
which will meet you at Paris in your return; and 


I hope you will make all the expedition that is poſ-' 


le, 8 FI FE" 2 | 
1 1 . & 
5 Adieu. rs n 2 


Your ſincere Friend, 


2 9 


PHILIT EGERTOx-· 


LETTER XVII. 


1 Mr. Mer vi 1. L to Mr. F. RED ERICK. 5 Y 


; Wow may remember, Frederick, that I men- 


tioned a ſtrange rencounter I had with a 


ſtrange fellow, who came after Miſs Benſon, and 
that I predicted miſchief. I was'but too true a 


prophet, for miſchief with a vengeance has hap- 
pened to the moſt amiable of her ſen. 
She has loft: her trial, and with it much more 
than all her fortune, for her brother has laid: his 
damages, by her poſſeſſion | at eigfit thouſand 


pounds, which they aſſerted ſhe had ſquandered 
away. This with many other demands coming 


4 on 
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on her at the moment ſhe had loſt her all, has left 
her entirely in their power, and the uſe the beaſt 
her brother made of it was to throw her immedi- 
ately into priſon. It was by accident that IJ heard 
of theſe particulars. I fully, propoſed being pre- 
ſent at the trial, but was ſuddenly called out of 
town. When I called at Miſs Benſon's in-Pall- 
mall, the door was opened by an old woman whom 
| had never ſeen before. I enquired if Miſs Ben- 
ſon was at home? This houſe; replied the o'd 
hag, does not belong to her any longer, he: r in 
priſon for more than ſhe can pay“. 

Judge, my dear Frederick, of the agonies Melt 
at this thunderbolt of intelligence: Her ſituation 
was-ſo' truly pathetic, had ſhe been even a ſtran- 
ger, that one muſt have felt it ſeverely, much 
more when it befel the idol of my ſoul. To be 
hurried from a ſtate of eaſe and affluence, from a 
life of the utmoſt elegance, to a dungeon, ſtrip- 
ped of every penny, and in the power of others, 
by a debt of no leſs than eight thouſand pounds, 
was altogether ſo pitiable a eaſe that- it filled me 
with horror. 81 

I baſtened to her an know the truth. 
He told me that her brother had carried his cauſe 
with a perfect eclat; by ſuch a crowd of witnefT- 
es, that there could not be a ſhadow of doubt 
concerning the validity of the will under which 
- bhe claimed, and, in a word, that Miſs Benſon 
had no hope left.“ He had humanity enough to 
| execrate the wrench for not being contented with 
7 


what he got, without impriſoning an only ſitter 

for what it was impoſſible ſhe ſnould ever pay. I 

flew immediately to the hateful place that immu- 
e red the brighteſt jewel in the creation. Phe jai- 
lor would not introduce me to her; he had her 
es * prets orders, and was bribed (1 willi anſwer for 
| | K - | it, 
1 
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It, to obey them) not, on an pretence, to intro. 
duce a creature to her. J offered a guinea, then 
three, and then five, But he was inexorable. [ 
then threatened him moſt bitterly; - Thundered in 
his ears the illegality of his refuſal, and fwore by 
that I would immediately profecute him, 
The fellow perſiſting in his refuſal brought me x 
little to my recollection. I thought ſhe muſt cer. 
tainly have given itheſe inſtructions to the jailor to 
keep her from the eyes of inquiſitive people, 
hoſe: preſence: would only inſult, but could not 
' relieve her. What ſhould I fee her for unleſs 1 
'carild- adminiſter comfort ? Zounds, what did ! 
come here for without it? ene 

Left the priſon door, and returning to her 0 
1 deſired the addreſs of her brother's law- 
yer, determining to pay the eight thouſand pounds, 
= moment I could convert part of my Berkſhire 
2 ſtate into money; or mortgage it for the amount 

_ With this reſolution J found him out, 

orming him that F would become immedi- 
= —— or Miſs Benſon's debt, he replied, 
but in a ſurly manner, as if he was not well plea- 
fed, that it was paid.“ Aﬀtoniſhed at this, de- 
ſired to know by whom? On; *.by a Sir 
Philip! Egerton.“ 

This news gave me a freſh wound. Who is 
this Sir Philip Egerton ſaid I to myſelf. How 
long has he known her? He: muſt certainly have 
been upon terms of great-intimacy, or elſe much 
in love with her, or he would never pay fo conſi- 


derable a ſum : he doubtleſs has ſeen her, and be- 


fore now carried her in trium _ from her priſon. 
Whither will he carry her? To his on houſe to 


be ſure. Heiwill-become her friend her protec- 
tor, her Ott the devil! Ne it ſhould-coms 
to this i 208544 
4 2 ä 1 


In this moſt cutiing diſappointment I return- 
ed home to conſider of what meaſures, I ſhould 


2 y plan that 1 approved cf. Next day I return- 

ed again to the priſon; ;' the jailor informes 

ſhe Went away laſt night, „ With whom 37. 
With a gent! eman in his chariot.” | 

Curſe the gentleman, thought I. 


with ſuch a ſtrange. woman in my life.—— She. 


perſon was to get out of one. He came twice, 
but T refuſed him, by her order; he then brought 
a warrant for my ſhe wing him to her. — She would 
not g0,—Pcſitively, not ſhe ;—and then he went 
away, and. brought. another warrant, with which 


y he removed her body from my cuſtody. ? 
10 This was a ſtrange account, which L could not 


underſtand. L aſked him if he knew who he was 
" and whither , he was gone ??“ He replied; 
„No. I. haſtened again to Pall-Mal', thinking it 
%. night be poſſible to on ſome intelligence, of her 
"> Wit her own houſe: hen I. came there, the door 
was opened by her footman ; I enquired hatt ily 


bim in a breath, found that ſhe came home laſt 
i night, but was one out this morning, and was 
expected at home to dinner. Her being taken 
out of priſon by a gentleman, and now finding the 
ch Duas at her own houſe again, appeared very 
i ſtrange and myſterious. I Know not what to un- 
derſtand by it, Frederick, and. ſhall be on the 


mn, rack till I find out the- real __ of this complica- 

to Nied caſe. | | 

c- Adieu; I will write again as fas wel gain ang 
further information. 5 Your's, 


"RICHARD MELYILL.: 
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t ke; and ſpent a reſtleſs night without fixing on 


« For my part (added the fellow) 8 met 


was as eager to ſtay in a. priſon as ever any other 


for his miſtreſs, and putting ſeveral queſtions to 
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WW IE 2 5 
Mi bases. to Miß Erla 40 N. 
e Tt Canefield, Herts. 


* en Einilia, 1980 an hiſtory to writ 

you, which will move your pity in favour 
4 friend : a moſt ſtrange revolution has hap. 
pened in my fortune, on which I cannot refed 
Without the greateſt aſtoniſiument. 

The reaſon I have not been ſo punctual latch 
in anſwering your letters, Was owing to my being 
engaged ina law-ſuit with my brother, for nolek 
than the whole of- the fortune Þ received: from 
Mr. Melliſn, charged at more than eight thou- 
ſand pounds above the real amount. This claim 
"16 my brother's is founded on a pretended will of 
a later date, than that under which I ttherited, 
No, my dear Emilia, there could not have been 
produced any writing, which I ſhould be ſo extrem- 
iy clear was a forgery, as ſuch a will. All who 
knew my uncle, knew him to be a man jncapable 
of ſo baſe an action, as that of bringing me up in 
expectatich of an handſome fortune, and ' then 
leaving me abſolutely deſtitute. And in favour of 
whom? Why of a man he always deſpiſed and 
treated with as much contempt, as ever proceed 
ed from his amiable temper, I am confident thi 
will is all a vile forgery, 

My brother made good his claim; 4 eſtabliſhed by 
the teſtimony of ſeveral witneſſes, the credibility 
of the will he had produced, ſo that by the verdidt 
| hepained, he ſtripped me of every thing, and left 
me his debtor for more than eight thouſand 
pounds. As I was unable to pay ſuch, or indeed 
any ſum, he went further and threw me into 
priſcn. Vo Wa 432 


J was not lurprired at this Rtroke at al as = 
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clear that his ſucceſs was founded on a meſt infa< 


mous villziny. I ſtiould have ſuppoſed, that he 
would let no. opportunity eſcape of ang me to 
deſpair, which he doubtleſs hoped would put an 
end to my 'days—till then, Ido not apprehend he 
looks for any full ſecurity in a poſſeſſion,” which 
he has acquired by injuſtice. 1 
You may eaſily imagine, mu dear Emilia, 
what were my feelings at finding my felf moved 
from my own houſe, in which enjoyed myſelf 


in no illiberal manner, to a priſon. Twas full of 


reſle ion and in the moſt irreſolute, undetermi- 


ned ſtate of mind, I ever thought it was poſſible! 
con experience. My future proſpect of life was at 

clouded with an impenetrable gloom. The 
priſon was at once ſtripped of its horrors, when 1 
reflected that I could not leave it, but to lead a 


onc 


dependent life, the ſport cf thoſe I hated, or a bur- 
then to them'I loved. The priſon was a ſtate of 
happineſs, compared with that refinement of mi- 
ſery felt by ſo many, who ſeem to be at liberty. 
I meditated as deeply on my fate, and ,with 'as 
clear a mind as my fituation would allow, and 
what was the event of my ideas I have forgotten. 


But I indulged, With ſome little horror, the 


thought of putting a period at once to my miſery, 
and my life. | MM 125 
| Suicide may be condemned by divines, but it 
appears not to me to be at all inconfiſtent with 
the principles of ſound philoſophy. A perſon, it 


is ſaid, has no powẽer over their own life. This is 


the language of ſophiſtry. Pray what power have 
they over the lives of criminals ? or what is the 
power of one army over another, they are going 
to ſlaughter ? Force alone is power; but the le- 
gality of uſing that force, is much clearer in a 


woman's putting a period to her own miſerable 
e . 8 exiſtence, 
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Exiſtence, than in menk ind, who by che violent, 
the refined ſyſtems, of wars and laws, cut the 
throats of one another. It is idle to raiſe objecti- 
ons againſt an act, which are Cay nas 
againſt a thouſand others that are common and al- 
' lowed of. Eh | 


1 was apprehenſive of deingenquireg for at the 
priſon. From my laſt letter, my dear Emilia, 


Jou underſtood the uncounmon viſit IL had received 
from the Duke of ———, with the converſations 
that had paſſed with Sir Philip Egerton from 
the general turn of that converſation, it appeared 
very evidently to me, that I might receive viſits, 
which I ſnould deteſt. I muſt own to you, my 
friend, that I am infinitely jealous of Lord Wil- 
liam W.——, his connections — his friends, 


When I was acquainted with him at Florence, I 


knew them all; but what adventures may have 
h:ppened fince 1— what charges !—Inolanger te- 
fic with any pleaſure on, a reconciliation; with 
him, even when I was poſſeſſed of my. fortune, 
and made the appearance of a perſon above de- 
pendance ; but at preſent I renounce the con- 
nection, Fam determined never more to allow its 
being. mentioned to me. Tam too proud, after 
having loſt all that in the eyes of the , world ren- 
dered me reſpectable deeply in debt in priſon 


—in ſuch a ſituation to bear the humiliating pity 
of thoſe that know that affair—it is what I could 


not bear 2 8 | Lit Cott FH 
Full of this idea, I determined to.Prevail on 
the goaler to deny every body admiitance to me. 


Itold him, that it was poſſible, ſome perſons of 


faſhionable appearance might call on me - but on 


no account to allow any one admiſſion; and as a 


means of enſuring his obedience, N 


five guineas in a month, if he would be pun 8 al. 
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ther all his demand, has purc' aſed your leaſe, 
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One day, he came to inform me, that a gen- 
tleman in a Chariot was extremely importunate 
to ſee me; and ſoon after another in a chariot on 
the ſame errand; that he was again returned with 
the Lord Chief Juſtice's permiſſion to ſee me 
ſaying theſe words, he 1 in troduced bir Phili P Eger. 
ton. 
Miſs Benſon, ſurely it is: very ſtrange, that 
you ſhould take ſuch pains to remain, concealed 
and hidden from every one. Can you imagine, 
madam, that any perſon, ho had had the honour 
of your acquaintace in Pall-Mall, would not be 
proud of it here?? Fol 
know not that, Sir, but 1 fare you lan 
too proud to give it them here.? 
IJ underſtand you, Madam; becauſe you 2 | 
met with cruel misfortunes, you inſiſt upon ſup- 
poſing other people as infenſtdle n are un- 


pon what nobounts dv is-it that you trou- 
ble me r Ldefire to know. it at once, that 
you may retire and leave me to myſelf.“ | 
© My buſineſs, Miſs Benſon, is only to nm 
you, that the Duke of has paid your bro- 


furniture, & c. and they only wait your e 

yourſelf to take poſſeſſion. | 

: 5 Thaw! I am the moſt miſerable woman, brea- 

t ing! N 

To” Good. God, adn what can „ in 
I niean, Sir, that Jeſteem and venerate the 

generolity of a man, to whom | can make no re- 

turn; and for that reaſon, am determined newer 

to accept i:: 

Lord William 8 ada Ee 
66 * Name him not, Sir; and believe the fixed 


reſolution'of one, whom no misfortune 1 
8 1 5 rive 
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drive from it; I never will ſee his Lordſhip—he 
knew ime in proſperity—he ſhall not deſcend to 
tak me from a goal)... 
„ This, madam, is by no means a proper place 
to altercate theſe affairs; but if you will pleaſe 
to attend me, I promife you, you ſhall find your- 
ſelf as perfectly independent as ever.“ | 
841 2 refuſed to ſtir, to his no ſmall aſto- 
niſnment; but finding by my manner, that I was 
reſolute, he left me, and returned: again ſoon after 
with a warrant from the Lord Chief Juſtice, to 
remove me from priſon. He inſiſted on uſing 
his power, he ſaid, and I was forced, by the goa- 
ler's language, who wanted, I believe, to get rid 


of me, to accompany him in his chariot— he 


drove to Pall Mall; ſnewed me my late houſe, 
the ſervants there, and every circumſtance as! 
left it. It was a ſtroke that made me admire the 
Duke's generoſity; but my heart was too full of 
grief and pride—honeſt pride I muſt call it to 
allow me a moment's repoſe or ſatisfaction. 
Sir Philip preſently left me, finding that al 


- 


converſation was in vain. n. 
This action of the Duke's gives me à ver) 
great opinion of his ſincerity and his generoſity; 
but it only makes me the more miſerable to think, 
that it is no longer poſſible for me to dream of 2 
connection that would wound me in the tendereſt 
manner. Peſides, what do I know of Lord Wil 
nam W—— It is ſome years ſince I ſaw him. 
He has, doubtleſs, ſeen women more deſerving 
than I, or at leaſt more agreeable. A paſſion that 
is ſo long without hope of ſatisfaction, preſently 
dies. with the men. I know not his connections. 
T have noautkority but a few letters. — Fool that! 
have been! But the Duke is in every thing com- 
plete. I found in the toilet boxes nee 
CG (8 $ a 
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each of -one hundred pounds; I returned them to 


their place, and determined not only to quit the 
houſe: the figſt opportunity, but alſo to retire from 
the world to ſome unknown ſpot, where I might 


at leiſure, reflect on my hard fate, and take a re- 
OE either to live in obſcurity, or not to live 

On being hurried away to priſon, I had the 
precaution of dreſſing myſelf in the plaineſt morn- 
ng dreſs I had, and of taking in my pocket ſe ven- 


ty guineas, which I had then in the houſe ; I pro- 


poled, in the ſame manner, to take a voluntary 


ave of my houſe, determining to go into the 


country, to ſome diſtance from London. | 


In che night, inſtead of fleep, I had twenty 
waking. dreams concerning my future conduct, 


but none that pleaſed me.—1 tell you this, my 


dear Lmilia, with the utmeſt freedom; and I know 
ou will at once exclaim, My dear Julia, Why 
would you not immediately come down to your 
fzithful friend Emilia!” Iknow this will be your 
ſentiment; but the ſtubbornneſs of my heart will 
not allow ine to be a dependant beggar any where. 


have not a proſpect of better times. My father _ 


has been ſo ſet againſt me by my brother, that I 
do not expect a ſhilling from him, even at his 
death; —how therefore can I make one of thoſe. 
impudent viſits of diſtrels for a month, in pre- 
tence of ſtaying ten years! No, my Emilia, let: 
me prevent your humanity and friendſhip making 
any offers, which I am predetermined to reiuſe. 

Sometimes I thought of an obſcure lodging in. 
London, and to try to maintain myſelf by fine 
work, — but the fear of being diſcovered, and the 
inſults to which all women of that ſtile, who are 
not either old or ugly, are expoſed, determined: 
me againſt it. Getting a place as a lady's maid, 
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would be a molt eligible plan, if I could procure 
a good ſervice; but I ſhould, at a diſtance from 
London, be utterly ignorant how to get a e 
one; for as to character, I can have none; and 


8 ſhall appear every where more of a run- away va- 


grant than any thing elſe. It once came into my 
head to diſguiſe my ſelf like a man, go down into 
Suſſex, hire my {elf to ſome of our family, and 
ſee if chance would not give me an opportunity 
of diſcovering, in ſome inadvertent hour of my 
maſter's, ſome. traces of the villainy that deprived 
me of my fortune. This ſcheme pleaſed me moſt; 
but 'the man of ergenting it was almoſt in- 
ſuperable. RE 4+ 4 
Þ fixed upon nothing, but mins to get « an 
obſcure lodging, at ſome diſtance from London, 
for a week or two, for leiſure to reflect on what 
was beſt to be done. On ſecond thoughts, I con- 
cerved that I ſhould be more private within fifteen 
or twenty-five miles of London, than at a greater 
di ſtance; becauſe ſtrangers of a particular caſt 
are ſtared at by a whole village, either from envy 


at their finery, or fear: of being r with 


freſh paupers, from their poverty. 
I aroſe rather earlier than nee eat my 
breakfaſt, and made up'a ſmall parcel of linen and 
neceſſaries in a ſmall tr unk, in which T alſo: depo- 
ſited part of 'fixty guineas I had left; and the reſt 
for fear of accident in my pecket. I ſent the foot- 


man up to Portman- ſquare; and one of the maids 


another way, that IL might get off quite unper- 
celved; and taking my opportunity, I beckoned 
to a chairman to come and take m trunk; and 
then marched off, ordering him to follew me. 1 
vent up to Scho- quare; and there, to be ſecure 
of not being followed, I made the chairman ſet 


| bit! the trunk * the ircn rails, TI ket my ſelf on 
it 


* 
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it, and paid him off, ſaying I ſhould wait there 
till I was called for; when he was out of ſight I 
called a coach, and told the coachman to drive 


towards Hampſtead, till I topped him. We had 


ſcarcely got off the ones before I ſaw a ſtage- 
coach; I then ſtopped the hack, enquiring if they 
had room, and being anſwered in the affirmative, 
took a place, without ever enquiring where they 
were going to. „ 1 

I had only one fellow- traveller; who had the 
appearance of a plain honeſt farmer, I made ma- 
ny enquiries of him, about the country, about 


lodging and boarding, prices, & c. and the old man 


in return aſked me ſeveral queſtions, which I an- 
ſwered as it beſt ſuited my purpoſe. After a pauſe 
he ſaid to me, Mayhap you want to lodge and 
board in the country.“ 


« Yes, Ireplied, if I could find a very retired 


houſe in the country, with a ſmall family, I ſhould 
like it very well.“. 5 e 

% But mayhap you want to be very near Lon- 
don. —— 8 


© No, anſwered I, I had rather not be very 


near London.“ 


« Should. you like a farmer's houſe to board 


In 2 —— 


„ Yes; returned I, very well.” 
. Why, ſaid 
a boarder. COTE 
« Where do you live?“ | 
c At Canefield, near Watford.“ 
« Shall we go near your houſe ?''—— : 


«© Not very near it; but my man is to meet. 


me to take two... baſkets, and if you could walk 
three-miles you might go ſee how you liked it.? 


I embraced, with readinefs, the offer. The 
farmer's man took my trunk, and he and his ma- 
L | 0 


he, my dame would like to take 


ſter 


— 
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ſter the baſkets; and ſo we trudged the three 
miles through a very pleaſant and retired country, 
On our arrival at the farm-houſe, which I was 
pleaſed to find in a lonely rural pleaſant ſituation; 
He introduced me to his dame, telling her the 
motive of his bringing the lady. The woman's 
ood-natured, open countenance, prejudiced me 
in her favour. I deſired to ſee the room they 
could furniſn me with, and was ſhewn into the 
beſt bed- chamber, a neat clean room, much bet- 
ter furniſned than I expected. I liked it very 
well. Next we came to the terms of boarding, 
waſhing, and lodging, by the week or month. 
er pe confiilted together, while I took a walk 
in a pretty garden, under the windows of the 
chamber I had ſeen, and preſently comirg to me, 
faid they could not afford it under two guineas and 
a half a month; I acquieſced at once in the terms, 
and took poſſeſſion of my lodging. 
After ſuch a rapid ſucceſſion of miſery, it was 
ſome comfort to be able to board in ſilence over 
my ill fate, and meditate on future ills. I am ex- 
tremely fortunate in this retreat. We are three 
miles from Watford, which is the neareſt town ; 
this houſe ſtands quite alone in the middle of a 
woodland country, and in the center of a farm of 
near four hundred acres. The country is very 
| retired ſcarce an houſe to be ſeen; my room is 
of a middling ſize, airy and pleaſant, I look-over 
aà part of the farm, to a large wood—under the 
banks of which there is a trout ftream a few-breaks 
of which I fee from my windows. It is, upon 
the whole, rural and pretty. I am quite in the 
baek part of the houſe; out of the way of all 


. ſervants, labourers or ploughmen—ſo that it is 


pei fect retirement; in a word, identically what ! 
mould have wiſhed for. 1 o t 
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I breakfaſt in my own room at nine; at one F 
ee dine with the family; that is, the farmer, his wife, 
Y. wo ſons and a daughter; all as decent people as 
can be; very civitand attentive. At fix I drink 
tea by myſelf, and at eight we ſup. I go under 
the name of Mrs. Pigot, a married woman, my 
huſband gone to the Eaſt-Indies. I have much 
converſation with the farmer upon his huſbandry, 
the culture of his lands, his crops, manuring,. 
&c. and I talk with his wife. concerning the mat- 
ters of the dairy, and the management of cows.- 
ry lf 1 was to be here a twelvemonth, I ſhould make 
8» Was good a farmer as moſt I believe in this pariſh— 
[have had ſeveral walks about the farm, which is 
K W very pleaſantly ſpread over two hills. The farmer 
be WW thinks me very intelligent, and is ſurpriſed to find, 
©, ¶ after a little chat, that I have made ſo much ad- 
nd vantage of his information as to be able to puzzle 
% him. I have been here but five days, and poſſeſs 
the good-will of the whole family—they ſeemed © 
as nleaſed with me, and I am perfectly ſatisfred with 
er them. I had the precaution to bring with me a 
X- ſmall edition of Horace, Homer, and Taſſo, | 
ee which are all the books I hawe got with me, and 
; alleviate my aching mind ſometimes. A little 
2 reading, much walking, and ſome work, are my 
of employments ; but the ſevereſt taſk, my Emilia, 
7) Wis the buſineſs of thinking. Reflection is death 
is io all repoſe. I can fix on no plan. I can find 
er comfort in no idea; what I am to do I know not, 
he could my preſent retirement laſt, I believe I could 
ks Nlubmit to it with more than eaſe; even with chear- 
on fulneſs and pleaſure ;—but the idea of its ending, 
he Wand the beginning of poverty, is painful; and as 
all Who ever becoming a burthen on others it is what I 


1 Fave a-fixed reſolution to periſh rather tham ſub- 
L 2. One 
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One favourable circumſtance, however, I ſhall 
mention. While I was in proſperity, I could ne- 


ver root out the remainder of that ſtrong affeQion 


I had for Lord William W——, even while I 
thought him the moſt worthleſs of mankind, l 
could not totally ſmother what I eſteemed an un- 
worthy paſſion; and when, my dear Emilia, I 
was convinced of his innocence, it only re-kin- 
dled the paſſion, and made me rejoice, too ſoon, 
to find that I had been deceived; for I never had 


any proof of his preſent {ſentiments towards me, 


Upon refleQion, therefore, I cannot but ſeverely 
condemn myſelf, for liſtening to the converſations 


of Sir Philip and the Duke. Now, however, I 


know how to act with propriety ; I cannot bear 


even the moſt diſtant idea of an alliance with a 


- 


nobleman, while I myſelf am a dependant beggar; 
eſpecially with that man, with whom I was once 
nearly on terms of equality. 1 

Sood God!]! Emilia, what a change is there 
from my ſituation in Mr. Melliſh's life, to the 
Preſent miſerable ſtate Iamin! Travelling through 


- the courts of Europe, with a gay and brilliant 


train; courted and careſſed by all; and refuſing 


even the hand of a ſovereign Prince; living in the 


profuſion of all the elegancies of life; and ſolli- 
Citous alone for paſſing the time agreeably— but! 
feel in myſelf philoſophy enough to ſupport the 
cbange. In this humble retirement I do not re- 


gret the living in the ſtile of ſix thouſand pounds 


a year; becauſe even then my heart was reſtleſs— 


but the idea of dependency hurts me. At preſent 
I am actually happy in every thing that concerns 
(an. and have no evil to complain of while 
It 1aits, „ 


Adieu, my dear friend! Direct to Mrs. Pigot, 
at Mr. Clevely's, Canefield, near Watford. 


LET- 


JULIA BENSON. 12g 


LETTER XX. 
Miss Wartson to Miss BENSON, 


O U muſt always have remembered, my 
dear Julia, that I eſteemed your judgment: 
not as an opinion, which ſhould be canvaſled,- 
but as an oracle which ſhould be ſubmitted to. 
Be aſſured, therefore, that any affair, in which F 
differ wtally fro you, muſt have ſome ſtrange 
peculiarities, — to be accounted for. I am- 
amazed at your ſentiments, or rather at your ex- 
tra vagance to which you carry them. I am no- 
enemy to your ideas of independeney; but they 
are general ideas, and not at all applicable to this 
caſe. Vour pride might prevent you, poſſibly, 
with juſtice. from living in your houſe, after it 
muſt be by the favour of another; but, when 
you are in a retirement, that you ſhould chooſe 
to be unhappy, leſt you ſhould be driven by po- 
verty to ſuicide, when you have contracted your 
expences'to thirty or forty pounds a year, is ridi- 
culous, to the higheſt degree. Acording to this 
ſne ſyſtem, you can live a year and an balf, which, 
my dear Julia, is time enough for conſideration of 
the future. But, now, pray tell me, if you think 
the ſpirit of independency ſhoald have preven- 
ted your fixing in juſt ſuch afarm-houſe in my 
neighbourhood 2 'Y ou: have always profeſſed a 
value for my friendſhip. Now you have no crea- 
ture to converſe with. except a farmer and his - 
family, ſurely my company now and then would 
have been agreeable ; and as to poverty at the 
end of an year and an half, really I think you might 
accept of forty guineas a year from your friend 
Emilia, uvithout any wound to that high ſpirit, 
which actuates all your actions. My income oi 


| Tſhall ſpend before next quarter-day, Taking 
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two hundred pounds a year, which my induſtry Nui 
increaſes an hundred ways, is abſolutely more N ce 
than I know what to do with. As a proof of which, ¶ ſhe 

let me aſſure you, I have now in bank one hun- 
. dred and fixty pounds, not one ſhilling of which 


money from me is taking it from one that knows 
not what to do with it, And your having it would 
make me far more happy, than any other way of 
ſpending it whatever. But ohferve well what! 
am going to ſay: You need not write to me to 
diſſuade me, for I am abſolutely determined. Up- 
on my eſtate, the rents of whichmy father receives 
and pays me the nett amount, which as I ſaid 
before, is two hundred pounds a year, there 15 now 
2 pretty little farm vacant. It contains only thirty 
acres of land, and moſt of it graſs; the houſe w M 
fmall, but very pretty, and moſt fweetly ſituated IM ha 
on the banks of a little river, that runs like your I th: 
trout ſtream. Under a wood, behind the houſe, ¶ thi 
are the incloſures, which ſpread on the fide of 2] tec 
gentle hill. It is a delicious retirement. I will WW ne 
put the houſe: in repair, get you ſome cows and 2 
a pig, and you ſhall be my tenant for the farm. I of 
You may afford a maid out af the profits of the I as 
dairy, pay your rent and be obliged to nobody. I it 
Then I ſhall ſee if you have learned any thing Il ac 
from farmer Clevely. The ploughed land will I by 
make ſome variety in your management, and be e 
an amuſement. Lou need not keep any men, as I m. 
the neighbouring farmers will be glad to plough I pi 
for you for hire, which will be better. Here you pr 
may be, Mrs, Pigot, as well as at Canefield, ſee I m. 
nobody, but thoſe ycu like, — admit me as ſeldom I yo 
a8 you pleaſe, and if you will make uſe of your gc 
philoſophy, conſider it as that retirement, which we 
pour favourite Horace wiſhed for in vain. - In 
68-3 | X Þ v 


JULIA BENSON. 1 
vill be ſome time before it is ready for your re- 
ception, but J will give you a line when you 
ſhould ſet out. But, once more, remember that 
it will be in vain to reply in your heroical ſtile, 
and refuſe this mark of my friendſhip, but not of my 
bounty. I ſhall get every thing ready, whither 
you take or refuſe the offer, But, my dear Julia, 
do you treat me in the ſame ſtile as Sir Philip, 
the Duke, and I know not who ? Have you no 
regard for my TP ? Would you do no- 
thing to make me happy? I will no longer ſup- 
poſe you can be ſo inconſiderate, and ſo unfriend- 
As to the wretch your brother, Iam as fully 
perſuaded the whole affair is a forgery as you can 
be : from the whole tenour of your letters, while 
Mr. Melliſh was living, I am confident he would 
have left his fortune io Satan as ſoon as your bro- 
ther 3 but, my deareſt, I am alſo confident that 
this villainy will come out, and you.be re- inſta- 
ted in your fortune again: the number of wit- 
neſſes your brother had collected, appears to me 
a favourable circumſtance; depend upon it ſome 
of them will turn out villains to their truſt as well 
as to you, and betray the whole. Atleaſt, I think, 
it is highly probable ; nor ſhould you, on any 
account, deſpair, for ſuch changes and turns are 
by no means more ſurprizing, than what you have 
experienced already. Your ſeheme of turning 
man and going down to Suſſex to reconnoitre = 
pick up intelligence, I do not think a bad one, 
provided you did it in the character of a gentle-" 
man, and not a footman, which would expoſe 
you very frequently tobe diſcovered. But if you. 
got acquainted at your father's, you certainly 
would have a chance of making ſome diſcoveries. 
Incaſe you ſhould be of the ſame opinion, _ 
N | Make 
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make the attempt, let me beg of you to be unmind- 
ful of expence ; I will lend you any ſum that 
may be requiſite, and you ſhall'pay me with le- 
gal intereſt, when you regain your fortune ;— 


but I am entirely againſt your attempting it in a 


low character. 


would do every thing to make you happy; and 
my brother thinks you will come to oblige me, 
but the receipt of your letter made me give up 
the idea, and I fixed upon that of the little farm 


I muſt inform you, that my father, as ſoon'as 


he learnt your misfortune, was very urgent with 


me to invite you to ſpend this ſpring and ſummer 


at our houſe. My mother longs to ſee you, and 


as a more eligible plan. 


3 


tothe arrival of this expreſs: nor does the-world 


Farewell, my dear Julia, 
Ila m truly your's, 


EMILIA WATSON. 


, TR R.-XXL 
Lord WII LIANM W- to Sir PRILIT EGERT ON, 
| e 6it Paris. 
My dear Sir Philip. 1 2 1 
| Do not think the world ever knew a more mi- 
ſerable man from the hour I loſt Miſs Benſon 


r 


at this moment contain an happier one. The 
great object of all my wiſhes to be found and ac- 
compliſhed at once ſo unexpectedly! Good God, 


what joy is it to be thus recalled to life! Your 
Whole management of this affair has been admira- 
ble: I am infinitely pleaſed with the trick you 


played her with the Duke, and that He ſaw and 
eee een ee e eee 


0 
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converſed with her in diſguiſe. I knew he would 
be exceſſively pleaſed with her. | 7 3 

I am on my road to Calais, with all the expe- 
dition I am maſter of. I have therefore no time 
for long letters, but I am ſorry that I give you the 
following anecdote.——T have juſt received a let- 
ter from an old ſervant, whom I diſcharged at Mi- 
jan, and rewarded for his fidelity, wherein he in- 
formed me, that Signora Zahn had departed 
ſome time ago, in a private manner, for England, 
and, leſt I ſhould fall into any further miſchief 
from her revenge, he gave me the intelligence, 
Ido not like this at all, Sir Philip, that machina- 
ting ſpirit will play the devil, wherever ſhe goes; 
and if Miſs Benſon falls into her hands—Zounds ! 
lam in agonies at the idea. Be all alive and 
watchful: You know not what an enemy ſhe is to 
deal with. 8 : 

Adieu. 1 
I remain your's truly, 
Bus —__._ Wunram Won 
(Carry the incloſed directly.) | 


LETTER XXII. 5 
Lord WILLIAud W——, to Miſs BENS ox. 
(sÜuncloſed in the preceding.) 
MapAM, . 8 kj | 8 i 
85 Philip Egerton has recalled me to life by in- 
forming me that you are in being, and ſtill 
Miſs Benſon. Thoſe cruel aſperſions which tore 
you from me; which gave me the appearance of 
the vileſt wretch, which threw me into deſpair, 
and almoſt into the jaws of death, have fallen hea- 
vier on me than language can expreſs. But I for- 
get 
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get all my ſufferings at the idea of once more be- 
ing ſupremely bleſſed in the company of the moſt 


amiable of her ſex. 


Tes, my deareſt Julia, I return to you with a 
heart that never ceaſed being your's— and your's 
alone. Your image is engraven on it ; the only 
joy of my miſerable life has been the remembrance 
of the bleſſed hours I ſpent with you. I fly 10 
you with all the ardours of unabated love,— with all 
the fervour of the trueſt paſſion that ever warmed 
the human breaſt.—Pray heaven I may find in 
my Julia the fame tendernefs that once made me 
the happieſt of mortals. I fly to throw myſelf at 
F N 45 
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LETTER XXIII. 
Mr. Mevir to Mr. FREDERICK. . 
N O THING ſure is ſo myſteriouſly ſtrange 
| as every circumſtance; of | Miſs Benſon's 
hiſtory; ſhe ſeems formed to be the ſport of fortune, 


and your friend from. his firſt acquaintance with 


her, has been toſſed about almeſt in the ſame 
manner. It was impoſſible I ſhould miſts falling 
violently in love with ſuch a woman conſtantly 


under my eye; and, when in love, how was it 


poſſible I ſhould eſcape miſery I Had I not been 
the greateſt idiot under heayen, I might have feen 
that I was perfectly indifferent to her. Though 
ſhe never gave the leaſt ſign of returning my paſ- 
fon, ſtill, like a true inamorato, I plunged deep- 


et and deeper in the deluſion. Such was my fate! 
and it is now concluded with her flipping fairly 


out of my hands, and leaving me and every one 


elſe in the lurch. However, I have made one 


5 diſcovery, 


1 L 


rr 
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diſcovery, which I muſt make good account of, 
2 that is, that ſhe has had a tendreſſe with a 

nobleman abroad, who is in love with her, 
* _ has, for God knows what reaſon, abſo- 
lutely rejected his ſuit but T muſt acquaint you 
how I gained theſe particulars. 

I told you in my laſt, that I had called at Miſs 
Benſon's in Pall-Mall, after what happened at the 
door of her priſon, 40 that her man informed me 
the was gone, but expected at dinner; upon this 
I returned home, and waited again on her in the 
afternoon. I then found her houſe in much con- 
fuſion; ſhe was not returned; they could not 
conceive where ſhe was gone—all this T thought 
very ſtrange. TI made enquirizs. They told me 
ſhe had ſent John to Portman” 5-Square and Mclly 
to the Strand; that the cook was in her kitchen, 
and the houſe-maid in the country on aviſit to her 
relations; that their miſtreſs had ſeemed to take 
that opportunity to go out ; that Sir Philip Eger- 
ton had been there, and bad raiſe? a ſtorm to diſ- 
cover where ſhe was gone to. This intelligence 
[did not like. While I was thus queſtioning the 
fervants, who ſhould appear but Sir Philip; he 
ſeemed ſtruck at my being there; aſked me my 
buſineſs in a tone rather deficient in politenets. 
[ deſired to know' his right of enquiring my buſi- 
neſs ;—that my buſineſs was with Miſs Benſon. * 
Then (ſaid he) you know where ſhe is.“ Not 
[ truly ; I come to enquire. But methinks you 
wa}; yourſelf very warmly in what concerns this 
ady. 3 

© I have reaſon, 8 Sir. And I muſt be allowed 
to expreſs my ſuſpicions that you alſo intereſt 
yourſelf much in her affairs; otherwile the ladly”s | 
not _ at home »culd ſend you fiom her door.“ 


FT Send me from her door — Are you the 


guardi ian 
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guardian of her door? I prithee, Sir, no ſuch If 
Lace. | I have ever intereſted myſelf in the MY 
welfare of Miſs Benſon. I have the honour of M?! 
being intimately acquainted with her.” 
Do you repeat my words? Zounds, Sir, let G 
us retire and ſee who has the beſt right to be im- 
pertinent." g „ | 
He was fired at this—and both of us kicking h 
the gaping fools down ſtairs that ſtood looking at 
us, and turning the key on them, we drew imme- 
diately. Sir Philip ſcratched my left arm, and! 
ave him an ugly wound in his ſword-arm, which 
Aniſhed the fray. Then addreſſing him; 

«© Now, Sir, before we part, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary we ſhould each of us explain his ſitua- 
tion with reſpe& to Miſs Benſon.” 

4 That, Sir, is done in a moment. I am a 
mere friend; ſhe had an intimacy with a young 
nobleman in Italy, who will one day fill the high- 
| eſt rank in this country. Accidents broke the af. 
fair off for ſome time; but that nobleman is now 
on his return from Paris, to make propoſals of Be 
marriage to Miſs Benſon; and I flatter myſelf with to 
her entire acquieſcence.”? . my. | 

«& am ſatisfied, Sir.“ | ; TI 
„ Now, Sir, can you give me any intelligence 45 
of her motions?” . - 
% None, believe me. I know nothing of the Wa 
an 3 be 

I then took my leave, and returned home much fil 
chagrined at finding ſo much reaſon to believe that} Pr. 
Miſs Benſon was engaged to another man. Fre- Vo 
derick, believe me, it was a ſtroke that quite PO. 
ſunk me with diſappointment—1 was choaked—1}}| flo 
could not ſpeak. _»- e wa 
Is the afternoon the lodging- woman, at whole I ot! 


houſe at Iſlington, Miſs Benſon had fixed Mrs. 


and 


Ps 
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and Miſs Sampher, came to me with a doleful 
face, to enquire after her. I told her I Kneꝶ not 
where ſhe was that ſhe was gone from ber hobſe 
privately, unknown to any one. 
% Alas! aday, (ſaid ſhe) that- fad man, Sir 
George Milbourn, has played his pranks again 
with my poor lodgers.“ 

How ſo? I thought Miss Benſon had e | 
him all his demand?“ | 
“She did, Sir; but he hes found out an old 
debt never thought of before, has bought it, and 
again thrown the mother into priſon, and carried 

off the daughter.” 

f him for a raſcal. 5 | 

% And when he came to the houſe he ſwore 
terribly he would be revenged on Miſs Benſon, 
that arrogant female, and the coxcomb that pre- 
tended to counteract him.“ By , ſhe her- 
felt ſhall be a laſs in my ſeraglio before ſhe is 
much older,” (ſaid he}=—them were his words.” | 

„When was this?? | 

0 Only laſt night, Sir. 1 have vols: at Miſs 
Benſon's, and find that ſhe is gone, and all the 
houſe is in confuſion. — What a {ad man, Sir.!“ 

I was quite ſtupified with this intelligence. 
Thought I, ſhall ſhe be the ſport of ſuch a puppy 
25 this baronet ! She muſt have deſigned return- 
ing to dinner, as the ſervant informed me, but 
was kidnapped by Sir George. It certainly muſt 
be fo—every circumſtance confirms it. TI was | 
filled with indignation at this furmiſe. Nothing 
preſented itſelf - to my imagination, but that the 


woman I loved to deſperation ſhould be in the 


power of a raſcal .ſhe deteſted. I would have 

flow n like lightning to reſcue her; but this ardour 

was damped by the idea, that I ſhould fight for 

. not for. wy felf Let the young nob As 
M 
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ar his friend Sir Philip, undertake the buſinek, 


But love prevailed. [I could fix on no plan that 

flattered me with a * of being mon bleſſed 

in her company. | 
Where Sir George lived 1 e not; 61 


loft ſome time in enquiries before 1 could find it 


out. At laſt, Menill told me it was in Hill-ſtreet, 
Berkely- ſquare. 'T put on my ſword, and was or- 


dering Tom to follow me, when who ſhould ap- 


| Pear but the young military hero Bob, whom Miſs 


Benſon had Procured a commiſſion for! I told 


him the affair in a few words. The fire of gra- 
titude fluſhed in his eyes; he was all eagerneſs— 
he would go with me he would cut the throat of 
the baronet—he would—he would —and ſtepping 


in for his fword, be marched off with me for his. 


firſt rencontre, and Tom was left behind. I be- 
lieve Bob would have fought a whole regiment to 
ſerve her; he has a better plea for his 


Quixotiſm than I have. But did you know the 


woman, you would forgive all the TI gi 
of your friend. 

When we.came to Sir George! „ I was told that 
hewas not at home. * I have particular buſineſs 
with your maſter, Sir, and I muſt ſee him.“ 


& He is not at home, his man aſſured me. Then 
where is he, aſked I? He could not tell, but 
he believed he was in the country,“ Then you 


may certainly know by the time when he went.“ 


He has not been at home .(ſaid the man) ſince 
- 1 Very well {replied I) --where is 

Sir George's villa, for I am ſure he would take it 
extremely ill of me, if I did not ſee him immediate- 


17. W at Wimbledon, „„ 


We then got into a poſt-chaiſe; and drove to i 
W imbledon; we enquired for his houſe, and as 
Loon, as Thad Red my; eye upon it, in 5 
tt le 
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bours though t, muffled v p in a cloak. Aye, 
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little hedge ale-houſe in fight, and feeing an oft- 
ler, aſkedif Sir- George was at home; he faid he 
did not know 3 - what} (replied I) did he not 
come home laſt night? A fellow workitgonthe |. 
road hearing this, ſaid to me, Sir George came 
heme in his ccach, Sir, in the evening.“ “ Very 
we:l, my friend, (replied I) but is he not gone out 
again? IJ have been here, Sir, from fix this morn- 
ng, and was here tillleight laſt night, but have 
ſen nothing of him. Did he come home alone? 
No, Sir; there wis a lady wich him, the 7 1 

ir, 
(aid another 'workmanr) but we don't know whe- 
ther it was a lady, for ſhe did not ſeem much ſo.““ 
« Why, my lad?“ © Lord, Sir, ſhe gave Sir 
George a ſtrcke upon the head, as if ſhe ad been 
in a paſſion; but ſhe ſaid nothing; we thought 
italitle odd, that a gentleman ſhould be uſed ſo.“ 
Pray, my lads, did ſhe go into the houſe of her 
ewn accord, or did Sir George carry her in.“ 
Sir George and the two ſervants handed her in.“ 
Very good; this is plainly violence. Her 
mouth, J ſuppoſe, was ſtopped with a handker- 
chief, and they puſhed her into the houſe as. faſt 
5 they could This, I doubted not, was Miſs 
dampher zi and humanity didtated an attempt to 
reſcue. her; eſpecially as the fame opportunity” 
vould ſer ve for diſcovering; where Miſs Benſon. 
vas. We made immediately to the houſe, but 
obſer ving a back: way, where a perſon, ſeemingly 
amaid fervant, had juſt entered; 1 walked-to a 
wor, and without knocking, fifted up the latch'; 
uckily. tt. was not locked; it led into a paſſage 
chich we. followed; when we bad. gone out of 
hat, making as little noiſe as poſſible, we opened 
mother door, which carried us into a ſmall room 
Ike: butler's pantry. All this while we neither 
M 2 heard 
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heard nor ſaw any body. Frqm thence another 
paſſage led us — a back hall, where was a gen- 
tleman's hat, ſome canes and awork-baſket ; a 
door into a ſmall but very retired garden, was 
opened. It then came into my mind that the beſt 
plan of operation Would be to conceal ourſelves, 
to ſee what chance might bring. With this idea 
we opened a door into a parlour, deſigning to 
- look fot a cloſet, or ſome paſſage that appeared pro- 
per for the purpoſe. The room was empty, and 
we cculd find no place to hide ourſelves in. We 
went into a ſecond apartment, the window fhut- 
ters of which wei e not opened. This I thought 
| favourable to us; in we went, and ſhut the door 
again. We had a view of every thing through 
the ſhutters of the garden; and I had the precauti- 
on to take the key out of the: door, that: I micht 
ſecure a retreat into the room ve had left. Thus 
planted i in ambuſcade, we ſeated. ourſelves very 


patiently, prin tor any ning tat chanee N 
throw in the | 

I believe wedud fat about tive quarters of an 
hour, when hearing a noiſe in the other room, 
I planted myſelf at the key-hole'toreconnoitre :— 
A woman of about fifty years of age, with as vile 


a countenance as ever hanged a thief, entered 


with Miſs Sampher in tears, ſhe- puſned her be- 
fore her into the room, and forcing Her into a 
chair ſhut the door behind ber, and ſeating her- 
ſelf near her, began the nn ' converfation „ as 
near as can recollect. 


<« Miſs! Tam. aniazed; that you ſhould kad 


your own. intereſt no. better than to treat Sit 
| George in ſuch a manner. It is in vain for you 


ta. perſiſt in refuſing him you are 'abfolutely 


ms Ee 750 1 N much vor 
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field with a good grace, or elſe he will have you 
„ 2+ © ph 

J will die firſt.? 

«© Aye—aye—to be ſure that is fine language, 
ys be fick of dying, take my word for it. 
But I ſay again you will be forced if you won't 
conſent with a good grace,” | 

„I never will conſent—I have friends that will 


Jevenge this villainous uſage on all your crew.” 


© Yes—yes—you have friends to be ſure. 
There is Miſs Benſon, -whom Sir George has got 
in limbo as well as you, ſhe will be your friend, 
certainly,—and your mother in a goal, dependant 
won him; theſe are fine friends; — ſtarving, Miſs, 
vill be your friend, if you don't be quiet.” _ 

* You may ſpare yourſelf all this trouble, for 
once more tell you, I will — ſtarve, and die 
ürſt;—I hate, abhor, and deteſt the villain — “ 

« Well, I ſhall leave you, and inform Sir 
George of this. I ſhall bring ſome help to un- 
ireſs you, - put you to bed directly, and hold you 
aſt enough, I warrant you, when you are in it.“. 


i Fſhall find my remedy before that.“ — 


5 — 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 
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